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RE not four horses a little 


expensive, papa ?” 

This modest observa- 
tion, in the French 
tongue, and expressed in 
a tone so gentle that it 
could hardly be called 
remonstrant, was made 
by a young lady of eigh- 
teen as she sat in a hired 
barouche in the High 
Street of Lawton, and in 
front of the “Angel in 
Boots,” from which es- 
tablishment (to the ad- 
miration of its proprietor) 
a supplementary pair of 
posters had just been 
ordered, It was unusual 
in that part of the country 


to travel with a postilion; so that two of them, with horses to match, 
awakened in the population of the little town what the poet calls “ the 
hushed amaze of hand and eye;” they also opened their mouths exceed- 
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ingly wide, and encircled the vehicle containing Mr. Josceline and his 
daughter to catch any crumb of information respecting those distinguished 
strangers, much like expectant goldfish. There had been no such excite- 
ment in the place since the travelling circus had pitched its tent there 
in the autumn of last year, and it was now mid-June. 

It is possible that these good people, even if the horses and the 
“turn-out” had not been their chief attraction, might have failed to 
seize the more subtle shades of character in the two passengers thus 
offered to their observation ; but one of them at least, had they been 
more skilful students of human nature, would have been well worth their 
study. The Hon. George Emilius Josceline was a gentleman whose aris- 
tocratic appearance and repose of manner showed to the utmost advan- 
tage in an open barouche. The afternoon was not very far advanced, 
yet an ample fur cloak was carelessly arranged about him, and the 
travelling cap which surmounted his already silvering head was drawn 
down to his ears. He was but forty-five, but had accomplished his life’s 
journey at so quick a rate that he had considerably damaged his consti- 
tution, and had grown old before his time. This circumstance, however, 
gave a delicacy to his appearance that by no means detracted from its 
interesting character ; his faded colour and wasted features looked very 
appropriate in the barouche and four, though if his legs had been visible, 
and one could have disengaged one’s attention from the violet stockings 
and patent-leather shoes in which they terminated, you might (in igno- 
rance of his rank) have called him spindle-shanked. He had a calm, 
exhausted smile which (as though he had been a prince of the blood who 
had passed his life in acknowledging the plaudits of the populace) sug- 
gested the ravages of affability. 

His daughter, Ella, was not unlike him as to feature, and her com- 
plexion was perhaps somewhat too delicate to be associated with robust 
health, but there was no trace in it of illness or languor. Her face was 
“pale and thinner than should be for one so young,” but this did not 
arise from physical causes. She had what persons, in very different 
circles from those in which Mr. George Emilius Josceline was accustomed 
to move, are wont to term “ enough to think about ;” her father was the 
only relative she had in the world, and her friends were comprised within 
the four walls of a school at Clapham, from which she had but lately 
emerged to join Mr. Josceline on the Continent, where he had been living 
a nomad life (though by no means in tents) for many years. She knew 
little of his past, or of her own so far as it related to him; she had seen 
him, previous to the last six months, for only a few hours at a time, when 
he had called at Minerva Lodge to make inquiries about her of the school- 
mistress, and to express his regret to her—which he did with graceful 
tenderness—that for the present, and until she should grow up, he had 
no home to offer her : and of her future she knew still less, Absolutely 
nothing, indeed, except that it must needs be but sparely provided for. 
She had gathered from observation—for no definite statement on the 
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matter had ever been made to her—that her father was living at least up to 
his income; but this was a subject on which she had had no encourage- 
ment to speak. The first time, indeed, that she had ever hinted at it 
was on the present occasion; and even then, with the utmost delicacy, 
and in the French tongue, in which, when they were alone together, 
Mr. Josceline (who had a curious repugnance to England and the Eng- 
lish) preferred to converse. 

“ Are not four horses, papa, a little expensive 1” 

Mr. Josceline’s smile expanded into a genial ray, and his calm grey 
eyes twinkled with subdued humour, as he replied, “ That is quite true, 
Ella; you are thinking that twice two are four. I am glad to find that 
Miss Steele included arithmetic in her curriculum of education, though 
the Parisian accent was an extra. You are improving, however, even 
in that, my dear, though, as it happens, a little late. It is not likely 
that any one at Wallington Bay will be critical on that point.” 

Ella did not speak ; a little colour stole into her cheek and a dew 
into her large brown eyes, for she felt that a reproof had been adminis- 
tered to her. She ought to have known better than to have interfered 
with her father’s arrangements, for which, to do him justice, he had 
generally some suflicient reason. Whatever had been the motive for his 
thus travelling en prince, it certainly did not arise from ostentation. 
“Display,” she had often heard him say, was “ incompatible with com- 
fort,” and to be comfortable was his simple aim. But then Mr. George 
Emilius Josceline’s notions of comfort were closely allied to other people’s 
ideas of luxury. 

The four horses started amid a feeble cheer from the crowd, and 
speedily carried them out of the quaint little town ; the road was a very 
picturesque one, changing abruptly from open moorland to well-wooded 
lanes, where the trees in their early green made triumphal archways for 
their passage, and then again to rolling downland, with ever and anon a 
glimpse of the sea. They were traversing the fairest portion of the 
fairest county in the south of England, and the varied beauties of the 
landscape touched the sensitive young girl to the core. She knew not 
what it was that ailed her, for she had never experienced such sensations 
before. She had known London, and Paris, and of course had beheld 
the country that lies between them ; but that was on a hurried railway 
journey, and even the English part of it was no match for the scenes 
that now surrounded her, enjoyed at ease and to the full. Every pastoral 
farm, every honeysuckled cottage by the brookside, looked to her as 
though she could have taken up her abode in them, and dwelt there 
happy for evermore. Under the softening influences of so much beauty, 
she soon forgot her late rebuff, and, with that yearning for sympathy 
which belongs to youth, once more addressed herself to her companion. 

“T was quite unprepared for the loveliness of this drive, papa; I 
never saw anything like it. Is there anything like it out of England?” 

“T don’t know that there is, my dear,” returned Mr, Josceline, with a 
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slight yawn. “There are twenty times finer views, however, in Italy 
and Switzerland.” 

“ But not in France, surely? Those straight level roads with the 
Noah’s ark-like trees on each side of them I thought very wearisome.” 

“You reason from insufficient data, my dear child. You fell into the 
game error when you made that remark about the horses.” 

Ella bit her lip; she felt that she would rather have bitten her 
tongue off than have made that unhappy observation. 

“JT am very sorry, dear papa; I did not mean to annoy you.” 

“Nor have you annoyed me, my darling; on the whole, indeed, I 
am rather glad you said what you did. It gives me an opportunity of 
explaining myself on a matter which there is always a certain difficulty 
in approaching Dear me, are those deer in that park yonder?” 

Mr. Josceline put up his eyeglasses, and gazed with some interest at 
a distant glade, where, under huge oaks, a herd of deer were standing 
deep in fern. 

“Yes, papa; and what a quantity of them !” 

“ What house is that yonder, postilion; and to whom does it belong ¢” 
inquired Mr. Josceline. 

“Tt is Barton Castle, sir; Sir Everard Drake's,” returned the man, 
turning round in his saddle, “ Sir Everard himself don’t live there.” 

“ Quite right; it must be very dull,” mused the other, half to him- 
self. ‘‘ Somebody lives there, however, I suppose ; I see smoke from the 
chimney.” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, a party has taken it; but nobody sees nothing of him. 
He’s a Miss—a Miss——- ; but there, I forget what they call him.” 

** But if it’s a Miss it must be a lady, my good fellow.” 

“But it ain’t, sir; it’s a gentleman. He’s very good to the poor, 
and the beer in the servants’ hall is as good as any in the county; but 
he don’t go out nowhere, and shuts himself up—it’s a Mr. Charles 
Edwards.” 

“He means a Misanthrope, papa,” said Ella, laughing. 

“Ah! that’s the name, miss, because I heard the parson talking 
about him, and his never coming to church like a Christian.” 

If going to church was the test of Christianity, Mr. Josceline him- 
self was out of the fold; and perhaps the chance shot of the postilion hit 
his conscience, for he suddenly became very grave and silent. Yet he 
was not a man whose conscience was often hit, or, when hit, much hurt. 
He kept it in subjection under him as a wise man keeps his stomach. 

“ And what makes this Mr. Edwards a misanthrope?” continued 
Ella, not perceiving the alteration in her father’s manner, and not a little 
amused by that of the postilion. 

“Well, miss, I don’t understand the rights of it, not I; but they do 
say as Mr. Edwards is a Dook in disguise.” 

“How far is Barton Castle from Wallington Bay?” inquired Mr. 
Josceline, sharply. 
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“ Well, a matter of five miles and more, sir; and a deal further, as 
you may see for yourself, from the Bay to the Castle.” 

He pointed with his whip down the road, which was a continuous 
descent, so that in time, at least, if not in distance, their position in 
respect to one another was, in fact, as the man had described. 

“T see,” said Mr. Josceline, with a stately inclination of his head to 
signify the conclusion of his inquiries; “the road is steep, keep your eye 
on your horses.” 

“ What could the man mean, papa,” inquired Ella, “by saying that 
the gentleman who lives yonder is a duke in disguise ?” 

“Heaven knows; in England everybody’s head runs on dukes.” 
Yet, despite his indifference, Mr. Josceline continued to regard Barton 
Castle with some attention; and, even when they had passed by it, he 
turned round more than once to look at its main tower, which showed 
with its flagstaff above the surrounding trees. 

“ When Mr. Edwards is there they puts the flag up,” explained the 
man, whose tongue, once set agoing on so favourite a topic, it was not 
easy to stop; “when he isn’t they doesn’t—just like the Queen at 
Windsor.” 

Even to this Ella perceived her father paid some attention, though it 
was very unusual for him, she knew, to take interest in local gossip. 
That the incident had been suflicient to divert him from.his proposed 
“explanation” did not, however, surprise her. He not only always 
found “a difficulty,” as he expressed it, in approaching any matter of 
business, but especially any topic of a serious nature that had reference 
to themselves; and, even when commenced, he would seize upon the 
slightest pretext to fly from it. Ella knew her father thoroughly as 
respected his likes and dislikes, his habits and “ ways,” though, as we 
have said, she was in almost complete ignorance of his position in the 
world. She understood that he was a man of rank who had fallen out 
with his relatives, who held no communication with him, but how the 
estrangement had taken place she did not understand. She also knew 
that she was an only child, and that her mother had died when she was 
very young; beyond these facts her schoolmistress, Miss Steele, had told 
her nothing, and there was that in her father’s manner which prevented 
her making further inquiries. She loved him dearly, and would have 
done so had he been even less kind and indulgent; but her filial affec- 
tion for him—from the absence of all confidence on his part—was in- 
complete. 

The road now dipped between two hills which, opening before them 
like giant gates, disclosed a glorious view—a landlocked bay, the blue 
vaters of which contrasted most charmingly with steep cliffs of red sand- 
stone. Ina picture such diversity of colour would have seemed unnatural ; 
but the cunning artist, Nature, who sets at naught “the falsehood of 
extremes,” had so wrought it that the scene seemed like a preyision of 
Paradise itself, 
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“How very, very lovely!” exclaimed Ella, in a transport of subdued 


delight. “Oh, papa, how glad I am you thought of coming to Walling- 
ton Bay!” 

“With regard to the four horses,” observed Mr. Josceline, gravely, 
whose eyes were fixed on the fur cloak before him, and did not extend 
their patronage to the landscape notwithstanding Ella’s eulogy of it, “ they 
are, as you say, rather expensive, but, looked at from a proper point of 
view, they will appear anything but extravagant. At a place like the 
Ultramarine, an hotel used mainly by the rich middle classes, the 
extra pair will, in the eyes of its inmates, more than double, I will not 
say our income—for that would be far from having an imposing effect— 
but our supposed income.” 

“ But, dear papa,” pleaded the girl, softly, “is not that a spécies of 
deception ?” 

* Our leaders will be misleaders, my dear, to those who choose to be 
guided by them, of course; but that will not be our fault. It is a very 
cheap method, at all events, of establishing ourselves at once at the top 
of the tree—the best position, that is, for looking about us and deciding 
upon the most eligible spot ”—he was about to say—‘“ to roost ;” but an 
expression in his daughter’s face of anxiety, if not alarm, caused him to 
alter the expression to “ perch ”—a word, moreover, he pronounced in a 
light and airy tone suggestive of the action. 

Nor even then did it seem to him that he had done enough to remove 
a certain impression of seriousness of aim which the speech had involun- 
tarily conveyed, since, for the rest of the way, he exerted himself to amuse 
and interest his companion as though she had been a person of conse- 
quence in no way related to him. He was a master of the conversational 
art ; but it took all he knew to effect his object, and it was with no slight 
sense of relief that he at last perceived the goal of their journey. 

“ Yonder is the inn!” he exclaimed; “a handsome house enough, one 
must allow, and standing in quite a little park of its own; but, for all 
that, I have a presentiment that the cooking will play the deuce with my 
digestion, and that we shall be poisoned with bad wine.” 





CHAPTER II. 


THe ARRIVAL. 


Mr. Joscenine’s eulogium upon the inn at Wallington Bay was not un- 
deserved. It was a large rambling building of very ancient date, but 
which had been added to at various epochs. It had once been the Prior’s 
house, attached to the abbey (the ruins of which still stood in the grounds) ; 
and, when the latter had been destroyed by bluff King Hal’s commissioner 
sent down to investigate into the alleged malpractices of its tenants, he 
had spared the dwelling-house as being unconnected with any spiritual 
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shortcomings, and also because it was exceedingly comfortable and con- 
venient, and obtained a grant of it for himself. There he had lived till 
judgment had overtaken him, which had also, with fine nose, pursued 
every subsequent inhabitant. None who took the Prior’s house had 
prospered, though the last tenant had done his best to wash away the 
stains that clung to it by turning it into a hydropathic establishment. 
His ruin had been more complete, if less picturesque, than that of the 
abbey itself. Curiously enough the house, built of red sandstone, and 
fairly glowing against its background of short, thick-stemmed trees, their 
branches all blown about by the all-prevailing wind, stood stoutly as 
ever. The stately pile seemed as little fitted foran inn as might be ; but 
there was no choice for the proprietor (after its hydropathic stage) be- 
tween that and a madhouse, and an inn, therefore, it had become. Mrs. 
Trant, the landlady, had been greatly puzzled for a proper name for it, 
and had consulted Mr. Michael Felspar, the artist (who had made Wal- 
lington Bay his own by reason of the many pictures he had painted of it), 
on this important subject. 

* T am advised to call it the Jarine Iotel ; but it looks something 
quite beyond that, now don’t it, sir?” 

“‘ Of course it does. Why not call it the Ultramarine?” And asshe 
saw no objection, nor yet the joke, the Ultramarine it was called accord- 
ingly. 

What was very singular—and this may prove of the utmost benefit to 
the proprietors of great houses suffering under theological and hereditary 
curses—was, that the hotel was succeeding ; no doubt from the cireum- 
stance of its being in the h nds of a company. There being such 4 lot 
of them, the ban probably did not know where to settle, and, tho- 
roughly disgusted, took itself off altogether.. On the other hand, some 
credit must be due to Mrs. Trant’s management of the establishment. It 
was one of the few inns in England where the salad oil could be depended 
upon, and the sheets tucked up at the foot of the beds. And then the 
situation was absolutely unrivalled ; perhaps it would be better to add, and 
indescribable ; for I have observed this of descriptions of places, even by 
master-hands like that of Walter Scott, that when one has read and 
apparently understood them in every detail, and one afterwards visits the 
place described, it is utterly and entirely different from what one has 
been led to expect. On the other hand, if you are already acquainted 
with the spot, you recognise the description readily. At the date of 
which I speak (though there is now, alas! a change in that respect), 
the world at large knew nothing of Wallington Bay; one of the 
things that made its situation “unrivalled” was that it was twenty 
miles from the nearest railway, and therefore very difficult of approach— 
an inconvenience which greatly added to its charm in the opinion of 
those who, from the hotel point of view, were most worth knowing. For 
the aristocracy, indeed, it was too dull ; but for the wealthy middle class, 
who were diligently learning to be exclusive, and also to profess to admire 
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the beauties of nature, it had great attractions. With them Wallington 
Bay had already achieved such a reputation that it was known among 
them familiarly as “the Bay ”—just as the old Duke of Wellington was 
called “the Duke ”—as though there was but one bay in the world. 





A little cove that thought itsclf a bey, 


Felspar had once termed it; but this flight of Eastern imagery was due 
to his picture of the abbey having been “ skied” in the Academy, which 
made his humour a little tart that year. It was in truth a glorious bay, 
with twenty feet of water up to the very beach, and a little island in the 
middle of it, with a cavern even yet in the occasional occupation of sea- 
nymphs ; for in front of it was a sloping sand that shone at low, water in 
the sun like diamond dust, and here the young ladies of the hotel, con- 
veyed by trusty boatmen, would bathe in calm weather, concealed from 
sight (save of the Tritons) by a wooded cliff. 

Eastward and westward one might walk for miles along the cliff top, 
or stray down by zig-zag paths into creek and cove, each known to local 
fame for quaint-shaped rock or wave-worn hollow. On the first pro- 
montory on the western side stood the coastguard station, white as a star, 
a very castle of indolence as it seemed to those who visited it in calm 
weather, and beheld its inmates pacing their chalk-marked path, or 
stretched at full length on the sunny sward, sweeping the sea with their 
glasses ; but when the ocean rose in wrath, and the little storm-bell on 
the boathouse below began to swing in sign of danger to the mariner, to 
see the coastguard men race down the cliff, and take their allotted stations 
in the galley, wasa sight to quicken your own pulses, aye, and if you 
chanced to have one, to bring your heart into your mouth, in sympathy 
with such self-sacrifice and courage: On the opposite promontory was 
another sort of station belonging to another epoch. There the Danes, 
having landed some thousand years ago or so, and found the place to 
their liking, had dug great trenches and made a camp for themselves— 
and for the delight of archeologists. No more its sentries looked to 
northward for the native foe, nor to southward and to sea for their kins- 
men; no more their raven flapped its wing upon the wind-swept summit. 
Peace reigned on the Danecliff now, its wildest visitant the white-winged 
gull; and all the summer long the grass-grown ramparts were alive with 
butterfly and bee, and sweet with thyme, and in the autumn crowned 
with purple heath. 

Wallington Village, though not, I suppose, “as old as the hills,” 
looked quite in keeping with them ; its cottages were all of stone, on 
which the mosses of many years had accumulated, and each had its little 
garden in which fuchsias flourished like trees, evidencing the mildness of 
the climate ; while on their roofs, as if in emulation of the plots below, 
grew stonecrop and wallflowers. Vicarago it had none, for the clergy- 
man lived at Barton ; but it included two superior tenements—the one 
belonging to the doctor, which, although it did not establish its claim to 
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being “a cottage of gentility ” by reason of “a double coach-house,” pos- 
sessed a single one in which stood the only vehicle of which Wallington 
could boast—the doctor’s gig ; and the other Clover Cottage, inhabited by 
one Widow Gammer, who let the only lodgings in the place, and never 
lacked a summer tenant. 

Down the winding village street, dividing it into two nearly equal 
parts, ran Barton Brook, a swift but shallow stream, whose brightness and 
vigour gave promise of some full-fed river laden with many a barque, but 
which immaturely perished in the devouring sea. It was spanned by 
two rustic bridges—one a practicable one close to the bay ; the other, like 
that one sees in the willow-pattern plate, was merely used for the foun- 
dations of a house, where Nature’s productions, such as spar and shells, 
were sold, and which was considered by the designers of fancy note-paper 
one of the most picturesque objects in the county. 

The church, strange to say, was not in the village, but stood half a 
mile away on the top of the Danecliff. It was a small Norman chapel, 
built probably as a thank-offering by some pious hand, rather than for 
the accommodation of a congregation ; but the parson from Barton came 
over on Sunday afternoon and preached there to such as could find room, 
and the coastguard made it a point of honour to be married and have 
their children christened there, instead of in the mother church at Barton. 

In a community so simple, and a spot so retired, without any local 
lawgiver, such as a squire or a rector, it was but natural that the great 
hotel should occupy a very prominent position in the eyes of the Walling- 
tonians. Its customers were their patrons, and encouraged Industry in 
the shape of prawn and lobster fishing, porterage for picnic purposes, and 
the hire of boats for conveyance to marine objects of interest ; Commerce 
in the person of Mr. Mudge, the “universal provider ” of the place, who 
sold everything that could be got for sixpence, from a stay-lace to a box 
of horse soldiers ; and Literature (in the fossil form) in the circulating 
library of the place, in which were to be found the novels of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, Miss Jane Porter, and even odd volumes of so recent an author as 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Mrs. Trant, the landlady of the Uliramarine, was therefore, next to 
Queen Victoria, looked up to as the head of the State. In winter she 
reigned supreme, though in an empty palace ; but in summer she herself 
was the subject of her customers, whose wish was law—except that it 
couldn’t so much as get an oyster opened on a Sunday—to the little com 
munity. From May to November, in fact, the form of government at 
Wallington Bay was an oligarchy, composed of the visitors to the Ultra 
marine, the prominence of each individual of which depended on his 
length of purse or strength of will. 

This body, always a numerous one, was at present dominated over by 
Mrs. Armytage, an elderly lady, but, except to her waiting-maid, of 
youthful appearance. She had a carriage and pair, a pug dog called Fido, 
a pet canary of her own, and a husband who was devoted to science, 
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Next to her in weight and influence—but with this difference, that No. 2 


possessed merely the dead weight of wealth, and had not the administra- 
tive capacities of the former lady—was Mrs. Jennynge, who had also a 
carriage and pair of her own, and a daughter by her second husband, a 
recently deceased drysalter of renown. There was one other person 
whose length of stay at the Ultramarine seemed to give him a claim 
to make up the triumvirate—Mr. Thomas Aird, a retired Indian official, 
who, with his little son, aged seven, had resided at the hotel since the 
spring. Besides these, there were several others with whom we shall 
make acquaintance in the course of this story ; but those I have men- 
tioned were the governing body. The rest seldom ventured, in Mrs. 
Armytage’s presence, to express an opinion ; or if they did, as Mr. Aird 
simply but forcibly expressed it, “they had their noses snapped off pretty 
sharp.” 

The social government of the place was, in short, a privy council com- 
posed of all the hotel guests, but only the prime minister and one or two 
other politicians (who secretly caballed against her, and were always in 
opposition) were allowed to have a voice in the direction of affairs. The 
table-V’héte was a sort of Bed of Justice, over which, but in full dress, 
Mrs. Armytage presided, and laid down the law with a silver fork like 
Britannia with her trident. She always took the head of the table 
opposite the last comer (male), because she said the occupation of that 
position by a lady made the whole thing more like home. She forgot 
to add that it made it more like Aer home, with herself for its recognised 
mistress. 

The dining-room was the old banqueting hall of the abbot’s house, 
and terminated in a deep bay window in which Mrs. Armytage sat en- 
throned at the table-’héte, and by a turn of her head to either side could 
command an extensive view, which, moreover, comprised the approach to 
the hotel ; and, without any reflection on that lady’s taste for the pictur- 
esque, we may say that the arrivals and departures in connection with 
the Ultramarine interested her quite as much as landscape. The dinner- 
hour was six—an unfashionably early time which had been fixed upon, in 
opposition to Mrs. Armytage’s wishes, to suit Mr. Aird’s little Davey, 
from whom he was inseparable, and who always sat at his left hand at 
meals. She was wont to say that it was enough to spoil any child (with 
a stress upon the “any ” which implied that Davey was spoiled already) 
to be sitting up with grown-up people at such an hour. But little Davey 
was very popular, and his cause had been advocated by so large a majority 
of the cabinet that the prime minister had to give way upon that point. 
Mrs. Jennynge was not, perhaps, a more ardent lover of children than her- 
self, but she found this little peg very convenient to hang her opposition 
flag upon. Mr. and Mrs. Wallace, too—the homely old couple from 
Devonshire, whose existence at the council board Mrs. Armytage barely 
acknowledged—had for once raised their voices to the same effect ; while 
Mr. Aird had bluntly said that if the dinner hour was made later he 
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would rather dine with the child in his own private sitting-room, and 
sacrifice the charms of Mrs. Armytage’s society altogether. 

Upon the afternoon on which our story opens the hotel company were 
seated as usual at the festive board, each, or each set, with their charac- 
teristic drinks before them. Mr. and Mrs. Armytage had their bottle of 
champagne, of which the latter, it was rather ill-naturedly said, got the 
lion’s share; whereas, as the lady had explained again and again, she had 
been recommended “constant support,” and only tookit in that effervescent 
form by the doctor’s orders ; while her husband, the Professor, had been 
limited by the same authority to two or three glasses at most, on account of 
the morbid activity of his brain. With the exception of his brain, how- 
ever, that gentleman was somewhat inert, his only exercise (he was an ento- 
mologist) being butterfly-catching, or rather the pursuit of that attractive 
insect, which he followed with a little green gauze net with greater per- 
verance than success. Mrs. and Miss Jennynge had a modest pint of 
Sauterne between them—all, as the former had once remarked, they ever 
took in the way of stimulant, of which, in her opinion (with a side glance 
at the champagne bottle) a lady could hardly take too little. We say 
once remarked, because Mrs. Armytage’s rejoinder, “ You are not afraid 
of your brain, Mrs. Jennynge, surely,” was so very prompt and curt that 
it was not likely that the observation would be repeated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace drank cider; some said because it looked like 
champagne and might deceive the public, but in reality because they were 
used to it at home. Their two next neighbours were Mr. Felspar, the 
landscape painter, and his friend, Mr. Vernon, both lodging at Mrs, 
Gammer’s in the village, and only occasional guests at the table-d’héte. 
The artist was a man of thirty; but he looked younger than his years, from 
the circumstance of his having a delicate complexion and wearing neither 
beard nor whisker. This deficiency, however, was fully compensated for 
by the hair of his. head, which, though worn long and in profusion, had 
always the appearance of being blown back by the wind, and caused 
him, combined with his eager eyes and fair complexion, to resemble a 
good angel on a gargoyle. His companion was some years his junior, 
and, if not so angelic, better looking. His features were delicate and 
of olive hue, with which the bright black moustache upon his lip 
contrasted very becomingly. These two young gentlemen had some 
ordinary claret before them, for which Mrs. Trant knew better than 
to charge them any extraordinary price. Mr. Aird had a bottle of 
Madeira, though it was a wine that was understood to be much at 
variance with his already debilitated liver ; while little Davey had a pint 
all to himself of what he firmly believed to be a rare and ancient 
vintage, but which in reality consisted of currant wine and water. 
He sipped it like a connoisseur, with his little golden head on one side, 
and one blue eye closed like a blonde raven, exactly as he had seen 
his father do. His napkin tucked under his chin to save his summer 
raiment from stain gave him the air of a gourmand, though he had the 
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good sense (acting upon instructions beforehand, and not submitting, it 
was to be understood, to dictation before folks) to reject such dishes as 
were unwholesome. He had once admitted in a moment of confidence 
that he “loved his little stomach” (by which he intended, upon the 
principle, perhaps, that the greater includes the less, to indicate the things 
which he put into it) ; but, for all his grown-up ways and manners, he was 
essentially childlike. Upon the present occasion, for example, on the 
sound of wheel and hoof being heard without, the pleasures of the table 
sank into insignificance with him. The modicum of fish he was about to 
convey to his mouth was replaced quickly upon his plate, and in a mo- 
ment he had stepped quietly down from his high chair, and, drawn by an 
irrepressible curiosity, had taken his station in the bay window. 

“IfI had a boy like that,” observed Mrs. Armytage, with serene 
severity, I'd zs 

“ You never will,” put in Mr. Aird, with confidence. 

“ Never will what, sir?” inquired the lady, with indignation, and a 
look of appeal towards her husband. 

But the Professor, never moved to wrath unless his theory of the 
Lepidoptera was questioned, and deep in the dissection of a whiting, never 
s0 much as raised his head. 

“T only meant,” explained Mr. Aird, repenting of his burst of temper, 
which in the case of any affront offered to his offspring he could never re- 
strain, “I only meant that there never could be another child like Davey.” 

“ One would hope not, if he is to behave like that,” retorted the lady ; 
“though it is not to be expected, when children of seven years old are 
allowed to dine late with their seniors, that anything like discipline c 

“ There are four horses,” cried little Davey from the window, from 
which he was prospecting down the road, like another Sister Anne, in 
total unconsciousness of being a casus belli ; “a carriage and four, papa ; 
pray come and look !” 

“ Four horses!” exclaimed Mrs. Armytage, in the excitement of the 
moment forgetting her own canons of etiquette, and rising from her chair 
to better reconnoitre the approaching vehicle. 

“ Four horses!” murmured Mrs. Wallace, from her side of the table, 
from which a view was to be obtained. “TI don’t know that I ever saw 
a carriage and four horses in my life.” 

“« Did you never see a coach, lass ?” inquired her husband; and pursued 
his repast with philosophic calm. 

“ Four horses!” murmured Mrs. Jennynge. “ Who can it be? What 
do you think, Professor ?” 

“ J, madam?” returned that gentleman, withdrawing his mind from 
scientific reflection and the whiting to grasp the problem thus unexpectedly 
presented to his notice. “If it is anything with four horses, it is most 
probably*a hearse.” 

“Ts it not extraordinary,” whispered Vernon to Felspar, “how two 
extra post-horses can thus interest the female mind ?” 
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“Tt is not that,” returned his friend ; “ for if there were eight horses 
instead of four, it would proclaim a travelling caravan, which would not 
interest them at all. Itis the suggestion of wealth conveyed in the 
number four (in harness) which makes it as significant as the number 
seven in magic.” 

“Small things agitate small minds,” observed Vernon, didactically. 

“Oh, papa! Oh, Mr. Vernon!” exclaimed little Davey, “there is 
such a bootiful young lady in the carriage !” 

The Professor wiped his mouth and turned round in his chair, 
while Vernon hurriedly left his seat and joined the child in the bay 
window, no doubt with the intention of administering admonition and 
veproof. ‘ My dear Davey,” he said, “it is very wrong to stare at 
strangers ;” but at the same time he glanced at the new arrival on his 
own account, 

He had seen a good many pretty faces in his time, both in real life 
and in his friend Felspar’s portfolio, who had a talent for drawing them ; 
but neither nature nor art had hitherto shown him one so fair as that 
which was now presented to him. His glance became permanent ; in spite 
of himself he could not withdraw his eyes. 

“Tt appears to me, Mr. Vernon,” said Mrs. Armytage, severely, “that 
you are falling into the same error for which you have just reproved that 
child. Your profession ”—and being that of letters, she entertained for it 
a very proper contempt—“ gives you a great choice of epithets, which, I 
am told, you are not slow to apply to others. What would you call me 
if I was to stand and stare at every new comer like that?” 

“ Beautiful!” murmured the unconscious Vernon. “ Most beautiful, 
and modesty itself.” 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue Lapies’ Drawinc-Room. 


Wuo has not experienced, after a brief sojourn, it may be of a few weeks 
or even days, in a strange scene and among new people, a certain sense 
of the division of existence ; a feeling that one’s life has been distributed 
into two parts, one of which, lasting for it may be about halfa century, we 
have got married in, begotten children, made our fortune, or lost it, and 
in short played the usual parts in the human life drama ; while the other 
half we seem to have spent at Muddleton-on-Sea, where we arrived a 
fortnight ago or so and are still resident! The Present is so real and 
actual when contrasted with the Past, its impressions are so much more 
vivid than the strongest efforts of memory, that time and events count 
almost for nothing in the comparison. And though a day will come, per- 
haps, when Muddleton itself will be so utterly effaced from our recollection 
that we may doubt whether it was we ourselves who visited it, or a 
friend who described it to us, for the nonce it reigns supreme, and we 
are Muddletonians. 
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And thus it was with the guests at the Ultramarine at Wallington 
Bay. The hotel, where they hadall been staying for some time, with an 
intention to prolong their visit, had become a second home to them, and, 
for the nonce, Wallington was their world. The events that occurred in 
it were insignificant enough, but circumstances had invested them with 
importance. What these good people did was little ; but, since it was all 
they had to do, it monopolised their attention. Limited as was the sphere 
of their existence, there was room in it for intrigues, jealousies, and all 
human passions. A bijou theatre suflices as well as a San Carlo for 
the representation of the drama of life. The table-d’héte alone dis- 
played a multiplicity of phases of character ; here every one met on com- 
mon ground, and, though one had the supremacy, her sway, as we have 
seen, was not undisputed. Rebellion reared its impious head in the form 
of Mr. Aird, and insubordination showed itself, though less audaciously, 
in that of Mr. Vernon. 

In the ladies’ drawing-room, on the other hand, to which the fair sex 
generally repaired after the chief meal of the day, Mrs. Armytage reigned 
supreme; the impatience of authority occasionally manifested by Mrs. 
and Miss Jennynge was there subdued by terror. On the day on which 
our story opens, however, there was no room for antagonism in the 
minds of the occupants of this apartment ; they were occupied, to the ex- 
clusion of all lower passions, by the enthralling topic of the new arrivals. 
It is true that, for the moment, the master spirit was absent, as, on the 
conclusion of the table-7’héte, Mrs. Armytage had gone straight to Mrs. 
Trant’s parlour in order to glean from her all the particulars of which 
she might be possessed concerning the occupants of the barouche and 
four. Mrs.and Miss Jennynge, Mrs. Wallace, and some other ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. Percival-Lott—an attractive-looking young person, suspected 
of being a bride, but who rarely opened her lips except to her husband, 
and even then apparently only to show her teeth—were awaiting her re- 
turn with eager curiosity. The arm-chair which Mrs. Armytage usually 
occupied was vacant ; it was beyond Mrs. Jennynge’s courage to take pos- 
session of it, but in the interregnum she had assumed the airs of sove- 
reignty, and was dispensing patronage. 

“From my position at the table-d’héte,” she said, “ T was unable to catch 
sight of these strangers ; nor did I think it comme «il faut” (Mrs. Jennynge 
had a great command of French phrases, though in her daughter’s pre- 
sence she was a little shy of exhibiting that gift ; she would look at her, 
after indulging in them, with rather an apprehensive air in case anything 
might have gone wrong with her accent or their application)—“ I say I 
did not think it en régle to turn round in my chair, and stare as one of 
us did who shall be nameless; but you, Mrs. Wallace, were on the other 
side of the table and could command a view of them. Do tell us honestly 
what they were like.” 

To do Mrs. Wallace justice, the adjuration was scareely necessary ; if 
she could not have told her story honestly, it is certain she could not have 
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told it at all. She had not the faculty of “making the thing that is not 
as the thing that is;” and, moreover, being old-fashioned, and having 
been brought up in the country, would have thought it wrong to do 
so. She was a farmer’s daughter and a farmer’s wife, and had come 
from her Devon home to Wallington Bay to recover from the effects of 
a domestic calamity. She never intended to offer opposition to anybody, 
but, through simplicity, she very often did it. 

“Well, ma’am, I had only a glimmer of them from where I sat, my- 
self,” she replied ; “but the gentleman looked a real gentleman though 
sickly, and his daughter—for I am sure they are father and daughter— 
seemed a very sweet creature.” 

“ Any style?” inquired Miss Jennynge, languidly. She was a tall wasp 
of a girl, with dark hair worn &?Impératrice sufficient for ten girls ; her 
gown was so tight at the knees that you expected them to come through, 
and a little train jerked behind her as she walked as though an invisible 
dog was hanging on to her ankle. 

“Style?” echoed Mrs. Wallace, simply; the word recalled for a 
moment “the simple stile from mead to mead” about her Devon home ; 
the next instant she would have understood readily enough what was 
meant, but, unfortunately, the requisite time was not allowed her. 

“ My daughter means was the girl chic-chic,” observed Mrs. Jennynge, 
condescending to explain, but with some impatience of manner. 

Poor Mrs. Wallace was more puzzled than ever; she had got out of 
the fields only to find herself in a poultry-yard. 

“Oh, yes; she was quite young,” observed the good lady, confidently. 

“Tcan answer your question, Miss Jennynge,” interposed the suspected 
bride. ‘I could see enough of the young lady to remark that she was fax 
from distinguished-looking : indeed, some people would call her dowdy.” 

“Your husband told me he thought her: pretty,” observed Miss 
Jennynge, maliciously. 

Here Mrs. Percival-Lott began to show her teeth to some purpose, 
and would probably have “said things” had not Mrs. Armytage entered 
at that moment bearing in her arms—instead of her pug dog as usual— 
an enormous book. 

“Oh, my dears !” she exclaimed excitedly, “ what do you think ?” 

That Mrs. Armytage should have described the company as “my 
dears” was inexplicable ; but there are moments in human life when the 
barriers of social prejudice are broken down, and the heart claims the 
right to speak. “I have found it all out! Here is his name in black 
and white ;” and she touched the volume she had just placed on the table 
with impressive reverence. “The name of the gentleman is Josceline, 
and he is an Honourable.” 

“You don’t say so!” ejaculated Mrs. Jennynge. 

“Well, I never!” cried Mrs. Wallace; not intending to convey a 
vulgar astonishment, but only the simple fact that she had never hap- 
pened to have seen an Honourable before. 
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Mrs. Armytage regarded her for a moment with withering scorn, and 
then opened the sacred volume. 

“This,” she said, “is the Peerage. It is an old edition; but that is 
of small consequence, as one does not care for late creations.” 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Jennynge with magnificent contempt, as 
though she was speaking of early dinners. 

“The word Josceline,” resumed Mrs. Armytage, who only needed a 
glass of water to complete her resemblance toa public lecturer, “ appears 
more than once in these pages; but the point of difference is the s. The 
Roden family, for example, spell their name with ac only.” This infor- 
mation was hailed with quite a burst of satisfaction from all the ladies, 
including even Mrs. Wallace ; she did not quite comprehend what the 
lecture was about, but she thought it must be very convenient to any 
family to spell their name with a single letter. 

“The gentleman of whom we are speaking—and who is now staying 
at this hotel—is a cadet of the house of Boroughby ; the title of the 
eldest son is Lord St. Stephens.” 

She paused to allow these mighty names to have their full significance, 
and also to mark their effect. She enjoyed the supremacy of the situa- 
tion exceedingly, and, to use a very inappropriate (because common) ex- 
pression, smacked her lips over it. 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Jennynge, settling the strings of her lace 
cap with nervous fingers ; “ pray go on.” 

“ Here is the record,” continued Mrs. Armytage, alluding to the 
volume with the same solemnity that a Jewish Rabbi might treat the 
tables of the law. “ Boroughby, Earl of ; George—evidently a family 
name, as you will see—George Francis Camperdown, Earl of Boroughby, 
Viscount St. Stephens; also Baron Pollen in the peerage of Ireland ; 
Lord Lieutenant of Loamshire ; commandant of Loamshire yeomanry. 
Married Lady Theresa Augusta Fitzmarmalade, daughter of the Earl of 
Jellybag, K.P., and has issue ”—concluded Mrs. Armytage triumphantly, 
as though, in the case of a couple so distinguished, such an event was 
almost more than could be looked for—** Lady Catherine Dorothea, 
Charles Frederick Viscount St. Stephens, Henrietta Maria Georgina, and 
—here we have hin—George Emilius Josceline ; he was forty-nine last 
September.” 

“ Dearie me !” exclaimed Mrs. Wallace with unfeigned astonishment ; 
“how in the world did you find that out ?” 

“Tf you had ever seen a Peerage,” returned Mrs. Armytage, pitifully, 
like a shocked missionary addressing the heathen, “ you would know that 
the date of birth of every member of the aristocracy is inscribed in its 
pages.” 

“ That must be rather hard upon the ladies,” observed Mrs. Wallace, 
who, though impervious to satire, had a touch of simple drollery about 
her. Unhappily, in looking round for approbation of this stroke of humour, 
her eye fell upon Miss Jennynge. That that young lady would have liked 
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to have had her name in the Peerage was certain, yet that revelation as to 
age would in her case have been a serious drawback. She was 
standing not on the brink of the rivulet “where womanhood and child- 
hood meet,” but much lower down the river, and she took poor Mrs. 
Wallace’s observation as a personal one. 

“ All jokes are vulgar,” she observed; “ but especially jokes upon a 
serious subject,” 

“La, Miss Jennynge, the Peerage ain’t the Bible!” pleaded Mrs. Wal- 
lace. The other ladies pursed their lips and shook their heads; in prin- 
ciple they felt they were right, though in this particular case their 
antagonist might have the advantage of them. 

“T am afraid you are a special pleader,” sighed Mrs. Armytage ; and 
all the other ladies sighed in sympathy like /Kolian harps. “The 
question is,” she resumed with the air of one who dismisses trifles for 
an important subject, “shall we have Mr. and Miss Josceline at the 
table-@héte ?” 

“Why, dear me, how could we keep ’em out of it?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Wallace. 

“ Keep them out!” echoed Mrs. Armytage, elevating her jewelled 
fingers ; “‘ what extraordinary observations, Mrs. Wallace, you are making 
this evening! Who would dream—unless to be sure,” she added, signi- 
ficantly, “one was an atheist or a democrat—of keeping them out ? 
What I meant to inquire was whether they would join the general table.” 

“To-night at all events, since the young lady will be tired,” remarked 
Mrs. Jennynge, “ she is almost sure to have a diner @ part.” 

“That, I think, may be taken for granted,” observed Mrs. Wallace. 
“ She is sure to dine with her Pa at all events.” 

Miss Jennynge laughed and threw her head up—it was one of those 
few portions of her frame which her mode of dress left at her own disposal 
—in impatience and disdain, like a high-mettled horse. 

“What have I said now?” thought poor Mrs. Wallace, “to make 
that girl so angry? My belief is that the strain upon her knees afiects 
her temper.” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Armytage, thoughtfully, “ that it would be only 
civil—and—polite—especially as the young lady has no female com- 
panion—if one of us, as the representative of the rest, should leave her 
card upon the new arrivals. They have taken number fourteen sitting- 
room on the first floor.” 

“ By all means let us all leave our cards,” said Mrs. Jennynge, eagerly ; 
“it would be only as you say—I don’t mean @ propos ; what is the word, 
Julia?” 

Julia shrugged her shoulders, and in so doing escaped so completely 
from her clothes that it was fortunate no gentleman, as sometimes hap- 
pened, chanced to have joined the drawing-room party. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what you mean, Mrs. Jennynge,” rejoined Mrs. 
Armytage, sharply. “The idea of our all leaving our cards! Why, it 
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would be like a round robin, which is only used when one wants to com- 
plain of something. My proposal was that one of us should act as the 
representative of the rest.” 

If the Earl of Boroughby had addressed his tenants in the same 
words, with Lord St. Stephens on his right hand as a candidate for a seat 
in Parliament, it could not have been more obvious to whom he referred 
than that on the present occasion Mrs. Armytage was refering to herself ; 
nor was the result more doubtful. But, though defeated, Mrs. Jennynge 
had a kick in her yet. “In that case,” she observed, “I think we had 
better select the oldest of us.” 

“T beg you won't,” observed Mis. Wallace, with a pretence of appre - 
hension ; “ for, though Mrs. Armytage may run me very near, [ believe as 
to years that I have the advantage of her.” . 

As Mrs. Wallace openly proclaimed herself to be sixty, and playfully 
likened herself toa withered apple (which, indeed, she greatly resembled), 
the humility of this speech did not go far to make it palatable to the 
person to whom it referred. 

“ As the lady who has been longest in the house,” answered Mrs. 
Armytage, emphatically, with a glance of scorn at Mrs. Jennynge, “ and 
waiving any other claim such as might be derived from social position 
or otherwise, I accept the task which has thus unanimously been en- 
trusted to me. I will call upon the Honourable George Emilius Josceline 
and his daughter to-morrow afternoon.” 


CHAPTER IY. 
A. VISITOR. 


Tue attendance at the public breakfast table next morning at the 
Ultramarine was more punctual than usual. Every one Was on the 
qui vive, as Mrs. Jennynge expressed it, to see the new comers, the tidings 
of whose rank and importance had spread far and wide. Whenever the 
door opened every one looked up with expectation, except the suspected 
bride and bridegroom. Mr. Percival-Lott kept his eyes fixed on his 
plate, and Mrs. Percival-Lott kept her eyes riveted on him. When all 
were seated, and the next arrival was bound to be the expected pair, 
quite a murmur of discontent went round the table when, instead of 
them, Mr. Charles Vernon presented himself. 

“ And to what are we indebted for your presence this morning?” 
inquired Mrs. Armytage, with a bitterness which, for once, the company 
thought not uncalled for. 

“Tam come, madam,” said Vernon—with a hasty glance around 
him, which, curiously enough, reflected the general disappointment— 
“for breakfast. Felspar has gone out to paint some ‘ early effects,’ and, 
being averse to a solitary meal, I have ventured to intrude my presence 
upon you.” 
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“Very prettily expressed, I am sure,” growled Mr. Aird, who was 
always cynical and cantankerous until midday, and sometimes later. 

“Come and sit by me, Mr. Vernon,” cried little Davey, “and then 
you can see the pretty lady ;” and he pointed with his small finger to the 
two vacant chairs on the opposite side of the table. 

Mr. Vernon had been at a public school, and at college, and had also 
moved in good society, but he blushed to the roots of his hair, and took 
his seat without a word. 

“ By Jingo!” murmured Mr. Percival-Lott, just preserving himself 
from bursting into a roar of laughter by an application of muffin. 

“T see nothing to laugh at in the child’s remark,” answered his 
youthful spouse, severely ; “ his forwardness is simply disgusting.” 

“Very much so; I deplore it,” answered her husband, hurriedly. 
He was a blonde gentleman with a fluffy moustache, and with that sort of 
complexion which exhibits on the least provocation the innermost emo- 
tions of the soul. He felt all the delight which a young man naturally 
experiences at the discomfiture of a contemporary of his own sex, and was 
not, perhaps, displeased that his views of the charms of Miss Josceline 
(which had been much depreciated by Mrs, Lott) should be thus cor- 
roborated by an independent opinion. 

“ What an enfant terrible that is!” whispered Mrs. Jennynge to her 
neighbour, Mrs. Wallace, “and also what an enfant gdté.” 

“ He is all that, no doubt, ma’am,” answered that lady, admiringly. 
“T always prefer children’s talk to that of grown-up people, because it 
is so truthful. What a funny little trot he is!” 

As the meal went on without sign of the new comers, Mrs. Armytage 
beckoned to one of the neat-handed Phyllises who, at the Ultramarine, 
performed to admiration the duties discharged elsewhere by greasy 
waiters, and asked her some question in a whisper. At the reply she 
raised her eyebrows and her eyeglasses, and thus addressed the com- 
pany :— 

“You will be sorry to hear, ladies and gentlemen, that there will be 
no addition to our party this morning, and still more for the cause. The 
Honourable Mr. Josceline is indisposed.” 

“Nothing catching, I hope?” inquired Mr. Aird, with an anxious 
look at the child beside him. 

“Catching!” echoed Mrs. Armytage, contemptuously, as though, in 
connection with a person so distinguished, such a supposition could only 
have occurred to a very vulgar nature. “Esther tells me that she 
heard a word dropped about palpitations. There is always something 
interesting to my mind in any matter connected with the heart.” 

“Yes, yes; an affaire de coeur,” assented Mrs. Jennynge ; “all sorts 
of charming things have been written about it.” 

“Lots of things have been written about the liver, too,” grumbled 
Mr. Aird, with the air of one who had read them ; “and none of them 
worth twopence.” 
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“Well; whatever we may have thought of the matter last night,” 
observed Mrs. Armytage, rising from the breakfast table, “it is now 
quite certain that my call upon Miss Josceline is indispensable. As ladies 
and Christians, since her noble father is prostrated on a bed of sickness, 
we cannot do less than offer her our condolences.” 

“One moment,” pleaded Mr. Aird; and Mrs. Armytage, having sailed 
down the salle-d-manger in her stately fashion, delayed for one moment 
at the threshold. “If it’s palpitations, you may take my word for it there 
is nothing like peppermint drops—you can get them at Mudge’s empo- 
rium for threepence an ounce.” 

If Mrs. Armytage had had the patience, she would have learned from 
her informant how to obtain them even cheaper by purchasing a quan- 
tity, but she flounced out of the room in a huff. As respected Mr. 
Josceline, she was secretly not displeased that he should be afflicted with 
a slight indisposition ; it would tend, as she imagined, to throw him and 
his daughter into her own hands, and to isolate him from the rest of the 
hotel company. On the other hand, she hoped he would not be ill 
enough to cause Dr. Cooper to be sent for—a person altogether unworthy 
of such patronage, and who, when consulted as a friend about her Fido’s 
illness—when it seemed that the little darling was about to be taken 
from her—had thus delivered his professional opinion : “‘ The brute is 
overfed, ma’am ; as to his looking black under the eyes, pugs generally 
do; make him walk and dock his vittles.” 

Tt was her duty now to prepare Fido’s breakfast—a simple farinaceous 
meal composed of biscuits, cream, and sugar—and then to hold a medical 
consultation with her maid respecting Philomel, her pet canary, one of 
whose feathers had been discovered at the bottom of his cage. 

“Tf the sweet creature is not moulting, Jane, what can be the alter- 
native 1” wus her agonised inquiry. 

“ Perhaps, ma'am,” replied the maid, at her wits’ end, «the cat have 
got at it "—a suggestion that increased the apprehension of her mistress 
twenty-fold. 

It is in such cases as these that natures given up to frivolity and 
idleness succumb to their fears and regrets. That of Mrs. Armytage, how- 
ever, was supported by a strong sense of social duty; and knowing that 
there were but a few hours before her, including the period allotted to 
lunch, she at once began to occupy herself in preparations in connection 
with her toilette, for the interview with the distinguished invalid. 

When she said that the Joscelines had taken a first-floor apartment, 
she might have added, had she known it, that it was the best in the 
house ; but it was a part of Mrs. Trant’s calling, and one that helped to 
place her so deservedly high in it, to persuade every guest that he or 
she had secured the best sitting-room in the hotel, whereas the best was, 
if possible, always kept vacant in case of some tremendous contingency 
such as the sudden arrival of a person of great consequence, which had 


now occurred, 
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The apartment in question had three windows commanding a noble 
view of land and sea, and was furnished, though not expensively, in a 
much more liberal manner than is usual with hotel sitting-rooms. It 
had easy-chairs without a broken spring in the middle of them to suggest 
activity instead of ease ; sofas from which the human body could be kept 
from sliding without continual support; and little tables that did not 
“tip” on touch as though they were under the patronage of spirits. On 
one of the tables was a vase of fresh flowers—an attention always paid 
by Mrs. Trant to new comers; and even a few books, including a county 
directory, some Contributions to the History of the Danecliff (a pam- 
phlet by the Vicar of Barton), and an old volume of the Mirror for 1816. 

Mr. Josceline, however, was independent of these literary attentions, 
since he never travelled without his own library, consisting of a pocket 
volume of Horace. He was reading it now, or rather dipping into it as 
one does dip into Horace, ever and anon looking out through the open 
window from his easy-chair, in reflection, I think, on some text from his 
favourite author, rather than entranced with the sights and sounds of 
nature. He was what Mrs. Jennynge would have termed en déshabillé : 
ina silk dressing-gown and with a little smoking cap which he in reality 
wore to conceal a slight baldness, and for which he found excuse in ciga- 
rettes. He was looking languid and pale, but less ill than bored. It was 
clear that the charms of Wallington Bay had made very little impression 
on him ; the expression of his face was apathetic, except when it was turned 
towards his daughter ; then, if he caught her eye, he smiled ; if otherwise, 
the apathy would give way to perplexity and occasionally to gloom. 

Ella had been making cigarettes for him with a little machine she 
had brought from Paris; but, having completed as many as she thought 
he would require for the day, she had taken up some work of her own 
with which she was busying herself in silence. She had learnt never to 
be the first to commence conversation when alone with her father. 

‘“‘ What is that you are toiling at, Ella?” he inquired, presently ; “ it 
looks to me like a bonnet.” 

‘My dear papa, I hope it will look like that to every one,” she an- 
swered, cheerfully, “because it’s meant for a bonnet.” 

“ But I thought you bought a bonnet at Madame Cheris’s ?” 

“So I did, papa; but a young lady does not wear a bonnet, as a man 
wears his hat, till it wears out.” 

“ But I never made a hat in my life, Ella, and why should you make 
your own bonnets ?” 

“ My dear papa, you don’t understand the position. Nothing is so | 
terrible, you must know, as for a girl to be seen every day in the same 
bonnet. That is one of the great things we look to, we women, in one 
another: ‘Is that the same bonnet she wore yesterday, or last week, or 
last summer?’ we say to ourselves ; ‘and is that a new dress, or is it 
turned or dyed?’ Now, nobody but a millionnaire could afford to get 
two bonnets at Madame Cheris’s ; so I buy one and take it for a pattern ; 
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then, like Prometheus with his spark from heaven, I make a bonnet for 
myself.” 

It was evident that her father was amused by her gaiety, and even 
flattered by it, for, strange to say, it was inherited. There had been a 
time—alas, how long ago !—when he, too, had been light-hearted and 
witty. The wit remained in a certain crystallised form, and occasionally 
was even “happy ;” but the gaiety of heart had departed. 

“But, my dear Ella, suppose any one should come in and find my 
daughter making bonnets ?” 

“Then you, dear papa, would have to put your daughter on thesofa— 
for of course she would be in a dead faint—remove the pillow, and burn 
feathers under her nose till she comes to.” 

She spoke thus very playfully, but with a certain earnestness also, as 
though arguing against something unexpressed. 

* And how much do you save by this operation in bonnets?” he in- 
quired, gravely. 

“ Madame Cheris charges eight pounds ; my materials cost me, perhaps, 
two, and my time is valueless. I save, therefore, six pounds. If I had 
a pencil I could make sure of it, but I think that is seventy-five per cent.” 

“Your facts are indisputable, Ella. Nevertheless, remember what I 
told you about the four posters. There is such a thing as false economy. 
For the future, when you have a bonnet to make, oblige me, at all events, 
by making it in your own room.” 

“T will take it up at once, dear papa,” said Ella, cheerfully. “ And 
I will bring down your medicine with me ; it is time for you to take it.” 

Mr. Josceline glanced after her, as she left the room, with a yearning 
look which was, however, butt momentary. “'‘lue girl is an angel,” he 
muttered ; “ but, unhappily, one is not in heaven.” 

His eyes fell once more on his book, but this time he seemed to find 
no pleasure in its perusal. His brow contracted, and his thin white 
fingers also, and twice and again he struck his clenched hand against his 
knee. It was not of Horace he was thinking then, but of his own irre- 
vocahle past. There was a home spirit at his right hand, but he had no 
home to offer her—the time was over for that; but, for the moment, the 
reflection that it was so, spread gloom upon his soul. Itso changed his 
face that Ella noticed it as she entered the room. 

*“ Are you not feeling so well, papa? I do trust you will dine alone 
with me to-day, and not venture upon the excitement of the table-d’héte.” 

“Yes ; if the people are like the place,” he said, with his usual quiet 
cynicism, “ it will, indeed, be a vortex of gaiety. Still, I shall risk it.” 

“ Not to-day, papa,” she pleaded ; “ you are more of an invalid, I fear, 
than you imagine.” 

He shook his head and murmured to bimself, “‘ There is, therefore, the 
less time to lose ; ” then added aloud, “ It willdo me good ; change always 


does.” 
If it was so, Mr. Josceline ought to have been in very robust health ; 
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for he had been a rolling stone, which, if it had gathered no moss, had 
rolled on it. Leisure and ease had been his own for many a year ; his 
only experience of want had been on one occasion (which he had never 
forgotten) when his champagne had been served for him in some place 
in the provinces without ice, owing to the total absence of that com- 
modity. The incident ranked in his mind with such examples of bar- 
barism as are recorded of Patagonia, and in the tales of destitution that 
are narrated concerning shipwrecks. ‘ If you will believe me,” he would 
say with feeling, “there was not a pound of rough ice, far less of Wen- 
ham, in the whole town! ” 

He had never had any large command of money, but, with the excep- 
tion of a small sum allotted to Ella’s schooling and maintenance, he had 
scrupulously spent what he had upon his own pleasures; his income 
would have been amply suflicient for himself and her little needs now 
that she was grown up,and had become his companion in their life’s 
journey, but unfortunately it died with him. With this fact (for which 
he had himself to blame) his conscience reproached him not bitterly (for, 
as we have said, it was a very gentlemanly conscience), but perceptibly ; it 
filled him with an anxiety, he would not, perhaps, otherwise have experi- 
enced, to get his daughter settled in life. His experience, manners, and 
even tastes, he estimated as so many investments in her favour: he had 
had to pay for them pretty handsomely ; but, if they procured her a good 
position, she would have little, he persuaded himself, to complain of on 
the score of his having squandered the hard cash. Until he knew her-— 
that is, until some six months ago—he had felt, from circumstances which 
will be explained hereafter, but little remorse ; but he had learnt to love 
the girl as he had nevciioved any one befo-e (always excepting George 
Emilius Josceline), and to feel, though without openly admitting them, 
the obligations of a parent. 

As one who knows argument to be useless, Ella uttered a little sigh, 
and having administered the medicine to her father very carefully—for 
it was a most powerful drug—took out some drawing materials, and, seat- 
ing herself at the window, began to sketch. 

Mr. Josceline, still affecting to be deep in Horace, watched her fur- 
tively from under the hand he put up to screen himself from the sun ; 
glare was obnoxious to him, as were all loud sounds and powerful odours ; 
an organ in the street gave him acute pain ; and if a wallflower chanced 
to be in the room with him, it turned him faint. Yet by nature he was 
by no means effeminate ; as a young man he had been a bold rider and 
no despicable opponent with the gloves, and as a fencer he had had no 
rival at the university ; but, in the process of destroying his constitution, 
he had developed “nerves.” The least thing unstrung him ; and but for 
his solicitude for his reputation for good manners, or, in other words, for 
a certain superfine calm, he would have become a prey to irritability. 

“ You have a set of very busy fingers, Ella,” he presently said. “ Even 
to look at them puts me in a fidget.” 
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“Shall I read to you, dear papa? I am afraid I cannot manage 
Horace, but I'll try.” 

“No, thank you, my dear,” said the invalid precipitately; “in my 
present state of health a false quantity would’ be worse than a double dose 
of that stuff,” pointing to the medicine with a gesture of disgust. “ Why 
are you putting away your pencils?” 

“T thought my drawing worried you; Dr. Dufaure said you were to 
be kept free from all annoyances.” 

“That is, unhappily, a prescription that cannot easily be made up,” 
sighed Mr. Josceline ; “ pray go on with your amusement. There can be 
no harm in it unless you flatter yourself it is work.” 

“ Well, papa, it is work to me; that is tosay, it is the one thing which, 
when I have done well, I feel satisfied with myself about.” « 

“ You think you are a great artist, do you?” 

“Dear papa, oh, no! On the contrary, I feel I am only on the 
threshold of art, not even across it. I only meant that when I have done 
a careful piece of drawing, it seems to me that I have not been idling 
away my time.” 

“‘ How so ? what’s the good of it, more—I don’t say than a tune on the 
piano, because the drawing remains and the sound vanishes—but more 
than a bit of lacework, for example? De you propose to make your 
living by it?” he added, suddenly. 

Ella crimsoned from brow to chin, but remained silent. 

“ Now, my dear child, pray do not give way to illusions. For a young 
lady of your condition and advantages to take up drawing asa profession 
is what mechanicians call a waste of power. You might just as well take 
up clear-starching. I have not the slightest objection to your pursuing it 
as an amusement, mind ; or even to your pursuing it with the aid of 
masters; but what I fear is that this occupation may lead your mind 
into a wrong direction—and, perhaps, yourself with it.” 

“T do not quite follow you, papa,” said Ella, tremulously. 

“ You follow me quite sufficiently, my dear ; you are one of those to 
whom a hint is as significant as a sermon, and I never preach sermons, you 
know.” 

“No, indeed, papa,” she interrupted, with tender gravity ; “I don’t 
think you ever could.” 

Here a very curious circumstance happened, and one which to Ella 
(notwithstanding the compliment just paid to her intelligence) was 
wholly inexplicable. The blood rushed into her father’s cheeks, and 
his eyes sought the ground with an unmistakable look of discomfort 
and annoyance: the instant afterwards he fixed them on her face with 
a look of sharp suspicion. They read nothing there but a surprised so- 
licitude, and a desire to please him at all hazards that was never absent 
from it. 

“You are a good girl, and will, I know, obey my wishes,” he said, 
gently. “Let me see your drawing.” 
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She put it into his hand with a smile that would have disarmed any 
critic of the male sex. 

“Tt is very nicely done,” he said; “ but there are five hundred girls, 
in art schools and elsewhere, who could have done it better.” 

“T am quite sure of that, papa,” she answered, confidently. 

“ And not ten of them, my dear, will ever make a hundred pounds a 
year by such a calling. You have no idea,” he added, smiling, “ what a 
much prettier picture you make yourself.” 

She rose, and, with exquisite grace which yet contrived to include a 
touch of humour, made him an elaborate courtesy. There were many 
prettier girls in the world than Ella Josceline, but very few had such a 
charm of manner. This is well understood in society to be worth cultiva- 
tion ; but, unhappily, models are scarce. Of the drawling girl, and thegush- 
ing girl, and the would-be meretricious or fast girl, we have many speci- 
mens; but the girl that ventures to be natural is seldom found. Ella had 
this rare courage, and, to those who could read nature, it was irresistible. 

It was possible that her father might have paid her another compli- 
ment, for he was very pleased, and also willing to improve the occasion ; 
but at this moment there was a knock at the door, and Pheebe, the neat- 
handed, entered. 

“ Tf you please, Miss, Mrs. Armytage’s compliments, and might she be 
permitted to make a call upon you?” 

“Mrs. Armytage? I do not know the lady; there must be some 
mistake,” said Ella. 

“Tt is about a subscription for the Tonga Missionary Fund, or the 
Floating Church for Sailors,” murmured Mr. Josceline. “ Tell her I’m ill.” 

‘Oh, sir, please sir, she knows that /” said Phebe, overhearing tlie 
last word. “ It is on that very account, she says, that she hopes you will 
see her. She thinks she has something that will do you good.” 

“That must be tracts,” muttered the invalid. ‘Tell her, my good 
girl, that we will read anything she will beso good as to send us; but that 
I regret exceedingly my health will not permit of a personal interview.” 

“La, bless ye, sir! it ain’t reading; it’s a poultice or summut.” 

‘Good heavens !” cried Mr. Josceline, “she must be mad. Who is she 3” 

“ Well, sir, she’s been here the longest in the house, and isa lady very 
much looked up to.” 

Ella was once more about to excuse herself on the ground of her father’s 
indisposition, when, to her great surprise, he answered for himself :— 

“Say, if the lady does not mind my being in invalid costume, we shall 
be happy to see her.” 

Whereupon, no sooner had the door closed, than, with a celerity that 
very distinctly conveyed the idea that she had been waiting in the pas- 
sage, it was reopened by Mrs. Armytage herself. 

She entered with a visiting card in her hand, which, after polite salu- 
tations mado and received, she laid on the table by Mr. Josceline with 
the air of some highly trained and intelligent animal. 
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“Tn most cases,” she said, “an apology should be made for such a 
volunteer visit ; but I trust that the wife of Timothy Armytage will be 
acquitted of the charge of intrusion.” 

“ She is certainly mad,” murmured Mr. Josceline to himself; but what 
he observed aloud and very graciously was, “The name of Armytage, 
madam, is very familiar to me.” 


CHAPTER V. 
Tue Mar or tHe Country. 


“T sHOULD in any case,” said Mrs. Armytage, addressing herself in a 
low tone to Ella, “ have done myself the honour of calling upop you, but 
the knowledge of your father’s indisposition has somewhat precipitated 
matters. In the event of it being palpitations, and supposing he should 
have decided upon sending for Dr. Cooper—an excellent person, no doubt, 
but hardly accustomed to delicate and—ahem !—highly-wrought organi- 
sations, I possess a sovereign remedy. I have not brought it with me,” she 
added, in answer to Ella’s look of amazement, “ but the cook is preparing 
it in a saucepan under my directions.—You have a fine look-out from 
your window, Mr. Josceline, however unfavourably an hotel apartment 
may contrast with those to which you have naturally been accustomed.” 

“The hotel is an excellent one,” said Mr. Josceline, in the 
honeyed voice that was more pleasing to strangers than to those that 
knew him; it often concealed a contempt that suddenly showed itself in 
biting satire. “And if it were not so good,” he continued, “ the com- 
pany to be found in it, to judge by the present specimen ”—he indicated 
Mrs. Armytage herself by a courteous bow—*“ would more than make up 
for material shortcomings.” 

“You are very kind to say so,” returned his visitor, “ but—if I may 
make the observation without vanity—perhaps 1 am scarcely an example 
of what is popularly called ‘the common run’ of visitors at the Ulira- 
marine.” 

“ Heaven forbid, madam,” ejaculated Mr. Josceline, fervently, “ that 
I should have imagined that for a single moment.” 

“Tam among them, but not of them,” resumed Mrs. Armytage, in 
further explanation. ‘ My husband’s eminence in science x 

“Mr. Toby Armytage,” observed Mr. Josceline, referring, somewhat 
unsuccessfully, to the card at his elbow. 

“ Timothy, sir—Professor Timothy Armytage,” returned the lady, 
with some stress upon the prefix ; “a man of European reputation, and 
who has given his name to a whole division of the genus scarabeides— 
the beetle family.” 

Mr. Josceline, beginning to think that he had heard the name, though 
erroneously confusing it with some advertisement of a patent insect killer, 
murmured, “ Of course.” 
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“T say, possessing a husband so eminent, and tastes of my own which 
I hope elevate me above the common herd, I can hardly be expected to 
amalgamate with the society that chance collects within the walls of an 
hotel.” 

“ But being an observer of human nature,” said Mr. Josceline, smiling— 
for he was not only much amused, but saw his way to getting a carte du 
pays—* you know all about them doubtless. Now, my daughter and I 
being strangers here, I should be very thankful for information upon 
that point. I need not say whatever you tell us will be in the strictest 
contidence.” 

“Oh, they know what I think of them!” was the frank reply. , “I 
am one of those who speak plain English. Not like Mrs. Jennynge, 
whose every other word is French, or what she believes to be such. That 
her name is Jennings, pure and simple, I have no more doubt than 
that that’s a slipper.” 

Mr. Josceline modestly drew the foot to which allusion had thus been 
made, beneath his dressing gown, and remarked gently, “ Perhaps she 
changed it for money ?” 

“ Not she,” returned Mrs, Armytage, disdainfully. “She didn’t get 
her money that way, bless you. Her husband was something—well, I 
think, in the cotton line.” 

“ And the lady herself is a remnant ?” 

“ Now, that’s capital!” said Mrs. Armytage, putting up her glasses 
and regarding her companion with undisguised approval ; “I should not 
have thought that a person ef your position—an Honourable and that— 
would have known what ‘a remnant’ was. Yes ; she’s a widow, for the 
second time, and very rich.” 

“ May we add without incumbrance ?” inqwred Mr. Josceline, airily. 

“We may not indeed, sir; she has a daughter~—such a daughter !” 
and Mrs. Armytage threw up her hands in a manner which might have 
expressed anything except approbation. “Her name is Anastasia, I 
believe, but her mother calls her ‘Statty.” Gaunt, angular, half 
dressed, and ill balanced.” 

* As to her mind, you mean ?” 

“No; her heels. They are so high that she leans forward like the 
Tower of Pisa, and threatens to fall like that of Babel. And she’s a 
tongue like it too.” 

“ Like her heels?) Tow curious!” 

“No, no; like Babel. She can talk, so her mother says, five lan- 
guages ; toute uccomplie she calls it—mecaning, very accomplished.” 

“ And has she been long accomplished? I mean is she still young, 
or a little what her mamma. could call passée 2” 

“A good deal passée,” said Mrs. Armytage, confidently. “You'll 
say so when you see her; and”—here she dropped her voice so that Ella 
shouldn’t hear her—‘ you'll see a good deal of her. It’s shocking, posi- 
tively shocking, the way she dresses. ‘ Nothing’—ns I once ventured to 
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tell her mother—‘ nothing, my dear madam, but abject poverty can excusé 
your daughter going about with so little on her.’ Drawings!” 

Here the visitor’s eye lit upon Ella’s sketch. ‘Oh, how beautiful, 
and how like! It is certainly one of those two headlands ; is it not, 
Miss Josceline ¢” 

“Yes,” said Ella, amused by this very moderate compliment to her 
artistic skill; “it is the one with the coastguard station on it; but I 
have not had time to put that in yet.” 

“T see. Rome was not built in a day, was it? Indeed, you’ve only 
had the morning. Mr. Felspar must see this.” 

“Who is Mr. Felspar?” inquired Mr. Josceline. 

“Oh, an artist ! he lodges in the village, but sometimes comes to dine 
at the table-d’héte. A very unassuming person indeed, and ‘of consider- 
able talent. He must take your daughter’s portrait ; he took mine.” 

“ And was it like?” inquired Mr. Josceline, regarding the original 
with the most unmistakable interest and admiration. 

“T think it is,” said Mrs. Armytage, modestly casting down her 
eyes. “The Professor thinks there is something wanting in the expres- 
sion—a lack of dignity and command.” 

“He would miss that if it wasn’t there,” observed Mr. Josceline, 
gravely. 

“ Yes; Mr. Felspar has failed to catch the characteristics. He should, 
as I tell him, confine himself entirely to portrait painting. As it is, he 
does landscapes also ; ‘a Jack of ull trades,’ as I ventured to remind 
him, ‘is master of none.’ But his advice will doubtless be useful to 
you, Miss Ella—if I caught your name correctly, my dear,” she added, 
turning to the young lady. 

“ My father calls me Ella,” said the girl, significantly, and with the 
least tinge of a flush. 

“ Just so; it is a very pretty name, probably a family one. Is it 
not so?” 

“ No; it is not, madam!” returned Mr. Josceline, with a curtness that 
was almost ferocity. ‘None of my family have ever been so called 
before, even by their own relatives.” His manner was at once frost and 
fire ; and the sting of his last sentence would have been felt by most 
people like the lash of a dogwhip. 

Mrs. Armytage, however, was even more mistress of herself than 
of other people. She would take no offence when not inclined to do so, 
even though you put it in her hand and doubled her fingers over it. 

“ Now, that’s curious,” she observed, quietly. ‘ However, you may 
have plenty of Ellas among you yet; even the French Louises began 
somewhere. The names in families always interest me. Now, there’s 
the Percival-Lotts—bride and bridegroom we think, but you will judge 
for yourself—nothing will ever persuade me that they have any right to 
that name.” 

“One has heard of Lott before, and also of Lott's wife,” observed 
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Mr. Josceline, indifferently. THe had by this time recovered his equa- 
nimity, but the effects of the storm were still apparent. 

“Tt is not the Lott, my dear sir, it is the Percival with the hyphen 
that I object to ; he looks to me much more like a Peter.” 

“Permit me to remark, madam, that Peter has some claims to 
respectability—some persons would even say, to reverence.” 

“No doubt; but not to aristocracy—that’s the point. She’s as close 
as wax, and very cunning. But I shall find out all about them some day, 
including the Percival. They try to pass themselves off as an old married 
couple, but Mrs. Jennynge swears she heard her ask her husband at 
breakfast whether he took cream and sugar. That’s conclusive, you know.” 

“ True ; unless, indeed, the gentleman’s tastes were very changeable.” 

*Gentlemen’s tastes don’t change about those sort of things,” 
observed Mrs. Armytage, with a drop in her voice and a significant 
contraction in her left eye; “‘ we know better than that.” 

Mr. Josceline bowed in acknowledgment of the confidence thus 
reposed in him, and also because he could not trust himself to speak ; 
the rapidity with which the lady made her advances tickled his very 
heartstrings. 

* T saw a very nice-looking old couple in the garden, this morning,” 
observed Ella—perceiving the necessity of relieving her father’s embar- 
rassment, though ignorant of its cause—‘ of the name, as I understand, 
of Wallace.” 

“Qh, you mustn’t know them /” returned Mrs. Armytage, hastily ; 
“indeed, if you had not mentioned them, I should have ignored their 
existence. As the Professor would say, they don’t move in the same 
plane with us at all.” 

“Dear me!” murmured Mr. Josceline ; “that’s very clever of them. 
Have they an orbit of their own, then ?” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Mrs. Armytage, doubtfully, and rather 
regretting that she had handled a scientific weapon even in the way of 
metaphor ; “they have a farm in Devonshire. He is always speaking 
depreciatingly about the Wallington cows.” 

“That looks as if he wanted to buy them,” observed Mr. Josceline. 

* Perhaps ; that is, I don’t think so. They have come to recover 
themselves from a domestic loss.” 

“A cow?” 

“No, no; a child. Of course they have a legal right to stay here, but 
it is very inconsiderate of them; they have not been accustomed to so- 
ciety, and have not the art to conceal it. Mrs. Wallace told me that sho 
had often churned butter with her own hands.” 

“That, again, was very clever of her,” observed Mr. Josceline. 

“ Well, of course she used a machine; but the idea of a lady churn- 
ing butter!” 

“ I have done it,” said Ella,simply. “ We had a dairy at our school 
at Clapham, and we thought it the greatest treat to be allowed to churn.” 
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“Oh, at Clapham!” answered Mrs. Armytage, shaking her head ; 
“ that’s quite another thing.” 

“ And so I dare say was the butter,” remarked Mr. Josceline. 

“ Just so,” continued his visitor, approvingly. “ A young lady may do 
a thing to amuse herself, such as this drawing for instance ; but she would 
never think of getting any money for it, one hopes.” 

“A very just observation, madam,” observed Mr. Josceline, gravely, 

“TJ certainly never thought of getting any money for that drawing,” 
said Ella, good-naturedly ; “and I am afraid no one would ever think of 
giving it.” 

“ Of course not,” said Mrs. Armytage ; “ that would be too ridiculous. 
It is only a man like Mr. Aird who does not see that ; he says the sole 
difference between the amateur and the professional is that the work of 
one is inferior to that of the other. He told me once that a country gentle- 
man was only a glorified gamekeeper ; whereupon I ventured to remark 
that such opinions were revolutionary, and that he was an incendiary.” 

“ And who is Mr. Aird?” inquired Mr. Josceline. 

“ An old Indian.” 

“ Heavens? and, apparently, in his war paint.” 

“ Nay; I mean a retired Indian civilian. He is said to have heaps 
and heaps of rupees.” 

“Indeed! Then I suppose he married a Begum.” 

“ Very likely ; in my opinion he would stick at nothing. He has 
got rid of her, however, somehow ; he is a widower with but one child, 
and that’s a spoilt one.” 

“Ts he not very delicate?” inquired Ella. “I noticed a pretty but 
very fragile-looking boy looking out of the window of the dining-room 
when we arrived.” 

“That’s him. Yes; he is fragile enough ; no wonder, when he dines 
with grown-up people, and has a bottle of wine all to himself.” 

“* How shocking!” exclaimed Ella. ‘ What sort of wine?” 

“Oh! I don’t know; it puts one out of patience even to look at him ; 
though, of course, it is his father’s fault.” 

“ And how old is this terrible gentleman?” inquired Mr. Josceline, 
carelessly. 

“ Seven—though he might be seventy, from his old-fashioned ways.” 

“T meant his father.” 

“Oh, he? well; I’m sure I don’t know. He looks as brown and 
withered and (taking his manners into account) as rough as a what-do- 
you-call-’em !—things you have at dessert—a lychee.” 

“ Lychees, however, are sweet inside,” observed Ella. 

“That's just what Mr. Vernon says: his notion is that ill health 
makes the man testy, but that he has a kind heart. But there, as I once 
ventured to tell him, ‘Perhaps, Mr. Vernon, you want to get some of 
Mr. Aird’s rupees ; in which case you will be disappointed, since every 
single one of them will go to little Davey.’” 
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“That was very frank and like yourself,” observed Mr. Josceline, with 
gentle approval ; “ but who is Mr. Vernon ?” 

“Oh! no one to speak of ; a friend of Mr. Felspar, who lodges in the 
same house with him ; a man of good birth and breeding, but who has 
thrown all the chances of life away and himself with it. You have 
known such cases yourself, I dare say, Mr. Josceline.” 

“Yes;” the word was snapped out sullenly, like the closing of a 
spring lock. ‘To the ears of his visitor the tone seemed only to express 
contempt, in sympathy with her own, for ali such ne’er-do-wells ; but 
Ella knew that the conversation had somehow become distasteful to her 
father. As usual, therefore, she instantly came to his relief. 

“What is it this Mr. Vernon has done which is so dreadful?” she 
inquired, pitifully. It was natural to her to feel pity for persons in mis- 
fortune, even when merited, rather than indignation and a desire for 
further penalties. 

“ Well; instead of entering a profession like every other young man 
in his position, the poor creature took to writing—writing stories.” 

“ But if he didn’t write other people’s names on cheques,” said Ella, 
laughing, “ which would be a very wicked sort of story, why should he 
not? There is no harm in it.” 

“ My dear young lady, of course there is no harm in it,” said Mrs. 
Armytage, gravely —“ that is, as an amusement ; but, as I was just now 
remarking about painting (and had the happiness to find your father 
agreed with me), the calling of letters is not one to be undertaken seriously 
by—well, I don’t say gentlemen, because I don’t wish to be personal, 
and this young man (apart from his pursuit) is very presentable—by 
persons who have been born to better things. What do you say, Mr. 
Josceline ?” 

“ My dear madam, it is unnecessary for me to say anything. You 
have expressed my own sentiments in the happiest manner. It must be 
conceded, however, that a man may do what he likes so long as he re- 
mains single. The evil is when a woman attempts to gain a position for 
herself by any other means save those which are in accordance with com- 
mon usages and—and—the fitness of things. We shall. have the pleasure 
of seeing you again at the table-d’héte, I conclude?” for Mrs. Armytage 
had risen to go. 

“ Oh, certainly! Then I shall have the honour of introducing you to 
the Professor! He is ranging the hills just now in pursuit of the painted 
lady—a butterfly,” she added in explanation, as Mr. Josceline slightly 
raised his eyebrows. “ As for you, Miss Ella, with your papa’s permis- 
sion, I shall henceforth take you under my wing.” And with a pleasant 
nod, that would have been somewhat familiar but that it was neutralised 
by a certain jutting and swan-like movement which characterised her on 
momentous occasions, Mrs. Armytage swam out of the room. 

“ A very remarkable woman,” observed Mr, Josceline when the door 


had closed behind her, 
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“ But, my dear papa,” said Ella, hesitatingly, “she did not strike me 
as being—well—dquite a lady.” 

‘She didn’t say she was, my dear, and we should never find fault 
where there is no pretence. I confined myself to saying she was remark- 
able ; she is a woman of character, and has already been of the greatest 
use to us by giving us the carte du pays. You think it was wrong of me 
to suck her brains, and especially to lead her to believe she had made 
such a favourable impression on us? Yet she came here to suck ours, 
and to produce that very impression. Do you suppose she really came to 
give me a linseed poultice? You may take my word for it she has for- 
gotten all about it; and, in that case, I am glad it was linseed, or we 
should, perhaps, have made acquaintance with it in the form of some ‘en- 
tremet’ at the table-d’héte.” : 





Co an Old Coat. 
(FROM BERANGER.) 


OO 


Poor coat, well loved for many reasons, 
Since both of us grow old, Be true; 

This hand has brushed you for ten seasons, - 
E’en Socrates no more could do. 

Whilst Time your thin and white-seamed stuff 
Keeps on attacking without end, 

Wisely, like me, his blows rebuff ; 
And never let us part, old friend. 


That birthday flown, when first I wore you, 
I mind well—memory yet is strong— 
My friends around to honour bore you, 
And poured their welcome forth in song. 
Your shabby plight—of which I’m vain— 
Hinders them not an arm to lend, 
They'd freely feast us now again ; 
So never let us part, old friend. 
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You’re patched behind, an ancient rending ; 
That, too, recalls a past delight: 
One night to run from Jane pretending, 
I felt her soft hand clutch me tight. 
Torn were you, and that frightful tear 
It took my Jane two days to mend, 
Whilst I was held her captive there ; 
So never let us part, old friend. 


Have you been steeped in musk and amber, 
Which fops sniff, looking in the glass ? 
Or pushed along an ante-chamber, 
For swells to sneer at as we pass? 
Throughout all France by faction rent, 
Ribbons and stars fell strife can send— 
A field-flower is your ornament ; 


So never let us part, old friend. 


Fear no more days of idle ranging, 

When our two fates became as one, 
Of pleasure with pain interchanging, 

Of intermingled rain and sun. 
For the last time I soon shall doff 

My clothes, just wait! and we will wend 
Together, gently going off; 

So never let us part, old friend. 

F, DOYLE. 
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The Moral Clement iv Literature,* 
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I was reading the other day— if you will permit me to start with a brief 
personal reference—an article written by the finest of our living critics. 
Whilst following his remarks with complete sympathy, I was brought to 
a stand by finding myself cited as an advocate of a theory which the 
critic pronounced, very rightly, in my judgment, to be absurd. This 
theory, to put it briefly, was that the literary value of a great poet might 
be fairly estimated by the scientific value of his ethical teaching. Now 
it is my opinion that in the forum of literature it is a crime to be mis- 
understood and a folly to explain. If one’s meaning is so badly expressed 
as to be unintelligible to a candid and acute critic, it must certainly be 
one’s own fault ; and the attempt to put oneself right by a mending and 
qualifying the original statement is only productive of intricate and weari- 
some wranglings. It is better to submit in silence to the implied rebuff, 
and try to speak more plainly the next time. Accordingly I only men- 
tion this little incident by way of introducing the remark that an 
attempt at such plain speaking may not be without interest. The ques- 
tion involved may briefly be stated thus : How far is our estimate of 
the moral worth of a writer relevant in forming a judgment of his 
esthetic value? The principles which I shall attempt to lay down are 
very simple and commonplace. Happily that is pretty generally the case 
in regard to ethical problems. I have no ambition to be original in my 
views of morality ; for I hold that the old doctrines as to what is right 
or wrong are, on the whole, remarkably sound. Still I have had to 
recognise the fact that one is liable to be misunderstood even in stating 
very simple theories; and, moreover, a good deal has been said by 
various schools of criticism which, to my thinking, tends rather to 
perplex the whole question. Certain humourists, for example, chose 
to maintain that there is no relation whatever between art and mo- 
rality ; which meant, it would seem, if it meant anything, that one 
might say that a man’s writings were those of a beast and a blackguard 
without committing oneself to any opinion about their literary value. 
Offences to the moral sense were not to count, though all other instincts 
were to be respected. In reality, perhaps, it meant that the writer knew 
that he gave offence to the decent part of mankind, and that he did not 
care. This might pass for a congenial joke. When, however, the doc- 
trine was seriously taken up by pedantic disciples, and converted into a 
sham philosophical canon, it gave rise to a good deal of wearisome cant, 
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which may be left to the tender mercies of contemporary satirists ; and, 
on the other hand, some critics, who profess to take a high moral tone, 
often make tacit assumptions which would condemn every great writer 
from AEschylus to M. Victor Hugo. They would revive the old bigotry 
which banished all poets, playwrights, and novelists from the sphere of 
permitted reading, and sentence all future writers to wear a livery of 
respectable drab, and confine their energies to the production of tracts 
and sermons. Nothing, to my thinking—and, I fancy, to that of most 
people—could be in the long run less conducive to the morality which it 
was supposed to encourage. 

I do not wish to wander into controversy. I would much rather 
start from opinions in which we can all agree; and I will begin by ob- 
serving that there is one sense in which we may all agree to put the 
moralist out of court. We shall agree, that is, that the good old- 
fashioned practice of regarding a neat little moral as the final cause of 
every work of art, was, to say the least, unsatisfactory. An old drama- 
tist, who is very fertile in such sentiments, may give us a suflicient 
example of the practice. ‘“ May we,” he says, at the end of a tragedy, 
“make use of this great example, and learn from it that— 


There cannot be a want of power above 
9 


To punish murder and unlawful love! 
This edifying truth is proved by the representation of a sinner brought 
to repentance by the appearance of his son’s ghost, half naked and full 
of wounds, and leading in the shadow of a lady with a leprous face ; 
after which, he has just time to confess his sin before being struck dead 
by a flash of lightning. It does not require any great logical acuteness 
to discover the weakness of the argument. To say nothing of the rarity 
of ghosts, the method of reasoning is clearly defective. The fact that a 
particular murder has come out does not prove the universal proposition 
“ All murder will out.” If neither murder nor discovery are facts, they 
cannot possibly prove anything; and, in any case, the moral objection to 
a crime is not that it will be found out, but that it is intrinsically per- 
nicious. We can only smile at the naiveté of our ancestors who used to 
commend some very questionable works of art by tagging to them these 
quaint little morals; and we will abandon the practice to the writers of 
edifying tracts, with the advice that they should not use the expedient 
too freely. But more refined forms of the same fallacy still find favour 
with some writers ; for what is called “the novel with a purpose” is not 
yet extinct, though it has been long exposed to a heavy fire of ridicule. 
Westill have books which are outwardly fictions, but inwardly and substan- 
tially tracts in favour of a religious dogma, or pamphlets in support of a 
political theory. We find ourselves somehow tricked into an argumen- 
tative and statistical discussion ; we resent the unfairness of the method, 
and are vexed at being baulked of our proposed engagement. I don’t 
know how many people in these days have ever tried to read Miss 
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Martineau’s Illustrations of Political Economy, or have suffered the 
annoyance of finding that a promising story of artisan life in the North 
is nothing but a covert exposition of the orthodox economical doctrine of 
the wages funds. That is a typical instance of the worst possible case of 
an unhallowed alliance between the artistic and scientific methods, which 
leads to the degradation of both, though we are almost cheated into ad- 
miration by the heroic audacity which tried to convert the “ dismal 
science” into the raw material of romance. We may find illustrations 
of the principle more instructive in some ways, because the error is less 
palpably absurd, in some of Dickens’ fictions. Take, for example, his 
assault upon the Circumlocution Office, which purports to be the trans- 
lation into fiction of some of Mr. Carlyle’s eloquent denunciations of red 
tape, and of “the miserable creatures having the honour to be.” Let us 
take for granted that Dickens was perfectly right in his doctrine ; let us 
admit, too, that it is a perfectly legitimate end of fiction to give the most 
graphic picture possible of varying phases of social life. Dickens was as 
tully justified in describing the English governing classes as Scott, for 
example, in giving his inimitable types of Scotch peasantry, or Balzac in 
portraying the corrupt society which flourished in the Paris of his day. 
Nobody, we may again admit, could read Scott without understanding 
better than he would do from many volumes of political philosophy what 
was the real strength and weakness of Scott’s countrymen ; nor, again, is 
it possible to become acquainted with Rastignac or the Pére Goriot with- 
out learning a great deal as to the sources of political weakness under 
the old régime in France. Both Scott and Balzac, and Dickens himself, 
when he was discharging his proper function, threw much light upon 
facts which every statesman should take into account. But when the 
novelist tries to invade the province of the statesman, and is really 
writing in order to justify some pet theory, he makes the blunder which 
deprives this part of Dickens of all serious value. It is thoroughly un- 
satisfactory artistically, because we feel that the personages whom he 
holds up to ridicule are caricatures—absurd and impossible beings, who 
can reveal nothing to us because they never existed. The British official 
may be as blundering and pedantic as you please; but he is, at any 
rate, a human being, a creature with intellect and affections like our 
own: if you prick him, he will bleed; if you tickle him, he will laugh. 
And the really great artist cannot help remembering this, and therefore 
making you understand his Shylock even when he is intending to make 
him thoroughly hateful. That was just the kind of self-restraint of 
which Dickens was incapable, and which therefore leads him to paint 
mere monsters as unlike any possible human being as the figures which 
Gillray and Rowlandson put to represent Napoleon or Pitt. And, of 
course, the same fault is as injurious in a logical sense; for the real 
problem is (assuming the accuracy of the facts) how does it come to pass 
that honourable and intelligent men, such as we know many English 
officials to be, come to make such a mess of it? And Dickens, when he 
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once permits himself to describe them as being not men at all, but mere 
puppets pulled by the satirist’s wires, virtually leaves the problem 
altogether unanswered. He utters a shrill scream of impatience, instead 
of giving us a fair diagnosis of the social disease ; and therefore you can 
learn incomparably more from writers who had no thought of any 
political doctrine at all, but who were simply anxious to paint men as 
they saw them. 

Hence we may, I think, define the objection to such work a little 
more accurately. It implies a confusion of functions. An astronomical 
diagram is a very good thing in its place, and so isa picture of the 
heavenly bodies ; but if you try to put either in the place of the other, or 
to combine the two in one, you are pretty certain to make a disastrous 
muddle of the result. The novelist, as Fielding often tells us, is the 
true historian of the time. THe tries to show us, as clearly as his powers 
allow, the real moving forces in the great tragi-comedy of human life. 
He has to make the world intelligible to us, and the deeper and truer 
his insight, the greater his permanent power. So far his attitude is the 
same as that of the scientific observer or the philosophic reasoner. And 
this—without going further for the moment—is enough to condemn the 
disguised pamphlets which are called rovels with a purpose. For pur- 
pose of this kind is inconsistent with that spontaneity which is the most 
obvious and essential condition of artistic success. There is, as we are 
rightly told, only one suflicient excuse for writing poetry—the fact, 
namely, that you cannot help it. The poet should be under an over- 
mastering impulse which compels him to seek relief in utterance, and, 
for the moment at least, he should be under no other impulse. He should 
speak because his heart burns within him, and because, whilst he keeps 
silence, it is pain and grief to him. That is the test of genuine inspira- 
tion, aud his art consists in such a selection and combination of his 
materials as can present his ideas in the most effective and striking form. 
But so soon as he is writing with a purpose—to advocate female suffrage 
or a better observance of the Sabbath, or a change in our administrative 
system—he is narrowing and lowering his aim. He is forced by the con- 
ditions of his art to give us a story of the lives and fortunes of concrete 
human beings. He should lay bare—as far as be can—the true play of 
passion, make intelligible the development of character, and invite our 
tears and smiles by our interest in his typical characters. The main interest 
of any real study of life can never consist in its bearing upon some particu- 
lar political problem. And so far as we feel that the writer’s interest is 
really in that minor problem and not in the deeper and more permanent 
interests involved, we feel also that the true centre of interest is dis- 
placed. The author has created his characters, not because he was in- 
terested in them, or in his fellows generally, but because he was interested 
about some pet crotchet of his own. Heisreally manufacturing evidence 
for an imaginary blue-book, or trying to insinuate into us a belief in a 
table of statistical information. The true centre of interest is, in his mind, 
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the least interesting part of the work, and therefore fails to interest us. 
And, of course, characters manufactured for such a purpose, and in the inte- 
rests of a collateral theory, tend to become mere caricatures, for that which 
is incidental is exaggerated at the cost of that which is really essential. 
The conclusion, then, is that a poet should not have the same purpose 
as the politician or the economist, but certainly not that he should have 
no purpose. ‘To have no purpose is simply not to be a reasoning being. 
Every man must of necessity have some purpose in his actions. Even 
the poet—if I may say so—may rightly aim at making a little money 
by his poetry. If he writes simply with a view to making money, his 
poetry will probably be worthless ; but, like other men, he has to live, 
to pay his bills, and to support his family; and he ought to consider 
whether he is justified by those circumstances in yielding to or in culti- 
vating the poetic impulse. And, still more, he may certainly consider 
whether on the whole his poetry is likely to be at least harmless to the 
world. When aman has composed his epic poem, the question always 
arises whether it would not be wise to put it in the fire ; and that ques- 
tion, I need hardly say, is generally decided in the wrong way. All 
that we mean, therefore, by objecting to a purpose is that in the art of 
composition a man’s whole purpose should be to utter his assertions in 
the most perfect and vigorous way possible, and not the attainment of 
any special practical aim. And this condition follows from the very 
nature of the performance ; for, in truth, a genuine work of art can be 
no more limited to any such particular end than a history of real facts. 
It is as absurd to ask what is the moral of Faust or Hamlet as to ask 
what is the moral of the history of Napoleon. That is not because there 
is no moral, but because there are infinite morals, The poiitician, the 
moralist, the physiologist, and so forth, will each find their own moral 
in the story of Napoleon, according to the special point of view from 
which they regard it. The historian must give the facts as fully and im- 
partially, and leave it to others to apply the innumerable morals with 
which the facts are pregnant; and so far as he descends from that level 
he becomes, like too many historians, a mere party pamphleteer. If he 
discharges his duty worthily, he is stating facts which may be of the most 
critical importance in deciding the value of specific theories, but it is not 
his duty to write from the point of view of any such particular theory. 
The imaginative writer is so far in the same position, and if he does not 
deal with the facts of a real history, and therefore does not in the same 
way supply materials to the scientific reasoner, he has a prerogative of a 
different kind. He “ proves” nothing, you say, and yet in another sense 
he proves a great deal, and even proves it to demonstration. He proves, 
and proves beyond a doubt, that certain modes of feeling or types of 
character are beautiful or hideous. Paradise Lost, as the proverbial 
senior wrangler remarked, proved nothing : that is, it did not prove the 
truth of Milton’s cosmogony or of his peculiar doctrines about predestina- 
tion. Clearly not, but it did prove beyond cavil the grandeur of certain 
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great moral conceptions, and the strength which a great intellect might 
draw from certain religious beliefs. And so, to take a lower instance, it 
is quite true that Addison, for example, did net prove the value of a 
particular set of political institutions when he drew “Sir Roger de 
Coverley,” but he did show what a charm might be found in the cha- 
racter of a simple-minded and kindly squire under the old régime. This 
would certainly not show that the contemporary system of county fran- 
chise was right or wrong, but it revealed certain social truths which 
any statesman bent upon reform would do well to take into account. 
This, it is easy to observe, is rather a strained use of the word “ proof.” 
T admit the plausibility of the criticism, and I will not go into meta- 
physical inquiries to ask whether the use of the word be legitimate. At 
any rate it may illustrate the legitimate function of the imaginative 
writer in regard to such truths. He reveals to us certain aspects of 
the world in which we live and the men who live in it. If these revela- 
tions can be called proots, they must be considered as proofs which do 
not proceed beyond the truths capable of being proved by direct intuition. 
He shows us certain facts as they appear tohim. If we are so constituted 
as to be unable to see what he sees, he can go no further. He cannot 
proceed to argue and analyse, and apply an elaborate logical apparatus. 
There is the truth, and we must make what we can of it. But, on the 
other hand, so far as we are in sympathy with him, the proof—if it be 
a proof—has all the cogency of direct vision. He has couched our dull 
eyes, drawn back the veil which hid from us the certain aspect of the 
world, and henceforward our views of life and the world will be more or 
less changed, because the bare scaffolding of fact which we previously 
saw will now be seen in the light of keener perceptions than our own. 
And now, to come a little nearer to our special problem, we must ask 
in what sense and how far the value of this artistic revelation may be 
dependent upon the moral qualities of the seer? and I shall suggest the 
answer which | consider to be the most satisfactory by answering a pre- 
liminary question. As we have not time for roundabout approaches 
according to the rules of logical strategy, I shall venture to answer it 
dogmatically. To me, at least, it seems that literature may be sufficiently 
regarded as simply one form of personal intercourse. It is a subordinate 
question whether I know a man through his books, or hear him discourse 
to me vivd voce, or talk to him in ordinary society ; the only difference 
is, that in a man’s books, if they are good for anything, I expect to have 
the highest part of the man : the refined essence of his thoughts, and his 
most confidential communications. In talking to a man ata dinner- 
party I am distracted by considerations as to the way in which he parts 
his hair or uses his knife and fork, or am treated to an exposition of his 
views upon the relative merits of hock and claret. It would be prudish 
to deny that such topics are often exceedingly interesting. But even 
at a dinner-party I desire more than this, and in either mode of inter- 
course, the higher and the lower, I am equally putting myself within 
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the sphere of that indefinable personal influence which acts in a thou- 
sand subtle and inexplicable ways, and more by direct sympathy or 
antipathy than by producing any tangible and calculable effect. To 
sum up the influence and to analyse its modes of operation, is simply 
impossible. When I know a man, especially if he attracts my love or 
reverence, [I am influenced, or, in other words, my whole character is 
more or less modified. I have breathed a new intellectual atmosphere, 
and my constitution is affected by the materials which I have uncon- 
sciously assimilated. I may, of course, treat a man as I treat a book of 
reference ; that is, I may simply acquire from him a certain amount 
of definite information—true or false; I may, again, treat him as I 
treat a scientific treatise—that is, I may argue with him till Iam more 
thoroughly persuaded of the truth of my own opinions. The man 
who affects me in such ways is so far useful or the reverse, and I pro- 
bably consider him, to use the irreverent phrase, as a mere “ book in 
breeches.” The phrase is irreverent, because a book does something 
more, and that something corresponds to the other kind of personal 
power, which, generally speaking, is of incomparably greater importance. 
When we have summed up all the facts and arguments which a teacher 
has transferred into our minds, we have only accounted for the lowest 
part of his influence, and it is the part beyond all others which corre- 
sponds to the true teaching of a great imaginative intellect. We learn 
much more even from a philosopher by our sympathy with his modes of 
thinking and feeling than from the particular formule which he incul- 
cates ; and in the case of a great poet, this kind of influence is the essen- 
tial and all-important. 

Thesinfluence is just the same, I will observe in passing, whether the 
teacher belongs to what is called the objective or subjective class. It is 
the man Shakspeare who really influences us in reading Hamlet and 
Othello, and not the less because critics generally repeat the assertion 
that we know very little of a man who retires so carefully behind his 
characters. We have, it is true, next to nothing of the kind of informa- 
tion about’ Shakspeare which Boswell gave us about Johnson. But 
surely we know a good deal about a man if we know only this—that he 
is capable of sympathising impartially with a vast variety of characters ; 
and, in some very important respects, it seems to me that we know even 
more of Shakspeare than of Johnson. If we know less of his domestic 
relations and his taste in cookery, we know what he felt and thought 
about some of the most profoundly interesting of all the problems of life. 
But, whether we have or have not framed any theory as to Shakspeare’s 
personality, and have or have not constructed a theory of the man from 
his books, it is not the less the man who really influences us. For what 
really impresses us in Shakspeare, or in any great writer, is the extra- 
ordinary force and vividness with which he has embodied certain general 
truths and deep emotions ; and his power of achieving that feat clearly 
depended upon his own emotional and intellectual temperament. The 
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nature of the influence is not the less clear that it acts as from behind a 
eloud, 

The ultimate nature of any personal influence is, I say, beyond our 
feeble powers of analysis. It must, of course, always depend partly upon 
our personal idiosyncrasy: we like or hate Dr. Fell without being 
able to say why. But so far as it is independent of such variable fancies, 
so far as your great men are able to influence men in all ages and 
countries, we should say in very general terms that the influence depends 
upon a man’s total power, upon his intellectual and emotional vigour, 
upon the strength of his passions, the clearness of his reason, the delicacy 
of his perceptions, the general harmony of faculties so co-ordinated and 
correlated as to give unity and consistency to his whole life and character. 
Briefly, the man is greater so far as he corresponds to the highest type 
of man conceivable, or represents the very utmost that can be got out of 
human flesh and blood. This is the standard—vague enough, in all con- 
science—by which we measure the magnitude of the great luminaries of 
the intellectual heavens. But we cannot take any narrower standard, 
and indefinite as it is, it is clear enough to suggest some obvious infe- 
rences. For we may notice, in the first place, that if by morality you 
mean spontaneous obedience to a certain code of rules—a dislike to lying, 
stealing, drunkenness, and so forth, the possession of any such qualities 
is an utterly inadequate measure of a man’s total excellence. Some of 
the best, nay, some of the most attractive men I have ever known, have 
been specimens of the great class, dunce. Stupidity does not necessarily 
imply wickedness. I have known a man to whom the Latin grammar 
was an impenetrable jungle of insurmountable difficulties, who was yet 
one of the purest, the kindest, and most loveable of human beings. Con- 
sidering how many men, according to high authority, fall under the 
description fool, it is happy that we need not therefore set them down as 
knaves. And, conversely, I have known some most brilliant and fasci- 
nating companions whom I would not trust unreservedly with my spoons, 
and whom, perhaps, I should introduce with some scruple to the more 
delicately-minded part of the species. For all this, I prefer to have for a 
friend—specially for a friend who is to influence my character—a man 
with two or more ideas in his head, and, if possible, I should like to feel 
that I might leave him alone in my library or my cellar without having 
afterwards to count my books or my bottles, 

Now, as I have said, I measure the worth of a book by the worth of 
the friend whom it reveals to me. And, putting aside the personal 
affinities which may determine us to love one man better than another 
without affecting our estimate of his intrinsic value, I further say that 
the worth of the author is in proportion to his whole intellectual force. 
Physicists compare machines in respect of the amount of energy stored 
up in them, or, as they say, by the number of foot-pounds of work done. 
There is no such thing as a spiritual foot-pound. If there were, it might 
give us a measure, As there is not, I can only say vaguely that the 
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value of a great writer is measured by the amount of energy which 
he represents and by the vigour of his impact upon the world of 
thought. That is to say, again, it is proportioned to his strength, 
remembering that in this sense delicacy is itself a form of strength ; 
for the clumsiness which wastes power is as prejudicial as the weak- 
ness which implies absolute defect of power. What, then, has_be- 
come of the moral test? Simply this, I imagine. Without going into 
disputed ethical questions, we may adopt the old and profound con- 
ception, according to which morality may be regarded as being a kind of 
health ; or, if you will, as being in the sphere of thought and feeling 
what health is in the material sphere. Morality is not coincident with 
health in this sense of the word, for there are many defects and short- 
comings of the spiritual nature which do not imply immorality. But the 
converse remains true. To say that a man is immoral is so far to say 
that he is in some way spiritually diseased; that his mental and 
material organisation is somehow out of joint ; that some of his instincts 
are defective or perverted, and therefore that the vital functions are not 
being properly discharged. And therefore, as every disease is so far a 
source of weakness or deficient vitality, this is pre-eminently true of 
those diseases of which the external symptom is immorality. Or, taking 
the opposite case, what we call a fine moral sense is a proof that the 
whole organisation is working soundly and is in the highest condition of 
intellectual training. 

Thus, to start from this analogy, I admire an athlete primarily and 
simply for his strength and agility, for the ease with which he can 
perform any given feat, and for the force which he can apply to achieve 
a great labour. I may not even ask whether he is or is not healthy, 
but I admire him for performances of which thorough bodily health is 
an essential condition. The man may be diseased in some way which 
does not affect his particular performance; or he may be thoroughly 
healthy and yet unable to achieve any considerable feat; or, again, his 
very strength in particular directions may lead to the development of 
morbid states. Still nobody would deny that a thoroughly healthy state 
of body is the normal and most essential condition of athletic excellence. 
And just the same things may be said of what we call spiritual and 
intellectual health ; though the complexity and uncertainty of that irri- 
tating compound, known as human nature, often leads to still more 
anomalous results in the higher sphere. So, for example, a man may, 
as I have said, be stupid and yet thoroughly healthy in mind. Health 
is not a sufficient, though it is generally a necessary condition of excel- 
lence. Or he may combine the most admirable powers in some direc- 
tions with debasing and shameful because morbid instincts in other 
directions. He may be asubtle logician and yet thoroughly heartless. If 
so, he may write an excellent treatise upon formal logic, though he will 
probably be a bad poet. In any case, his heartlessness is so far a defect 
and a source of weakness as well as of immorality. Or, again, it is so 
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common a case that some people regard it as the normal case, that great 
powers of a certain kind predispose a man to certain intellectual 
diseases. This I believe to be true and important, ina sense. I can 
only say at present that, so far as the disease exists, it is always a source 
of weakness, and that the highest powers of any kind are perfectly 
compatible with, and indeed can only be fully developed in association 
with the highest conceivable health. So, to take an obvious case, 
Cowper's extreme sensibility made him a poet and helped to drive him 
mad. Still, as far as it drove him mad, it distorted his perceptions and 
marred his poetry. Some great men have been as sensitive as Cowper, 
and yet have been thoroughly good men of business as well as men of 
genius. That genius has its special dangers is a doctrine which I am 
certainly not inclined to dispute; but until you can prove—what is to 
my mind the very reverse of the truth—that it essentially implies disease, 
we may still hold the doctrine which I take to lie at the foundation of 
all sound doctrine upon this subject, that the highest powers can only 
reach their fullest development in a thoroughly healthy organism, 
using health in the widest possible sense, which therefore includes moral 
health. It may be as well to illustrate the application of this theory to 
our particular problem by some of the most familiar cases. 

In the first place, there is a wide sphere of literary art to which 
moral doctrines have no direct application. It is sometimes asked, for 
example, what has morality to do with such poems as Coleridge’s 
Christabel and Kubla Khan, or Keats’s Hyperion, or Milton’s Lycidas ? 
They are admirable because they are the utterances of nobly endowed 
natures, implying marvellous richness of emotion, delicate perception of 
all the harmonies of language, command of all the resources of poetic 
association, and so forth. But it would be as idle to talk of the moral 
of such poems as to ask for the moral of a magnificent piece of music. 
To all this I fully agree, and [ will add that such work could only be 
condemned by those who think—as some great men have thought—that 
in a world where so much evil has to be encountered, all purely zsthetic 
indulgence should be forbidden. This is virtually to hold that morality 
is not cnly good, but the sole good. Ag to my mind, it is truer to say 
that morality is ultimately admirable because it is a condition of happi- 
ness, than to reverse the order of thought, I certainly do not share this 
theory. I hold, on the contrary, the commonplace doctrine that every- 
thing which makes the world brighter and more beautiful is so far a 
good thing, and that all innocent enjoyment should be encouraged. And, 
therefore, the only question which the moralist has to ask is whether 
the enjoyment is in fact innocent. It is innocent, again, if it does not 
imply any morbid sentiment. We may, therefore, say that morality has 
a certain negative relation to such work, in so far as it is true that the 
great poets in question do not appeal to any degrading emotions. When 
Coleridge wrote Kubla Khan, he was thinking as little of morality, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, as he was thinking of mathematics and 
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political economy. We can only say that a man of impure mind might 
possibly have introduced into such a poem something which would have 
jarred upon the moral sense. But this, in such a question, is a rather 
far-fetched and remote consideration. It is more relevant in regard to 
another great class of poetry, which will probably last as long as the world 
continues. It is applicable to any of the innumerable singers who have 
“panted forth a flood of rapture,” more or less “ divine,” “in praise of 
love and wine.” A critic must belong to a very ascetic school of morality 
indeed who would condemn such poetry as immoral ; and, for my part, 
I sincerely hope that young men and young women will go on falling in 
love with each other for a considerable time to come, and will be always 
making the fresh discovery that “love” rhymes to “ dove,” and making 
use of it in the composition of a quantity of verses, the vast‘majority 
of which, I must also hope, will find a speedy euthanasia. I only say that 
such poetry is admirable in proportion to the strength, sincerity, and 
nobility of the passion. That which makes a Burns, for example, incom- 
parably superior as a writer of love-songs to such a sparkling versifier as 
Tom Moore, is the masculine force of intellect and emotion which they 
display. But we may add that the poetry is the finer, as it implies a 
chivalrous and pure-minded passion, and a width of tender sympathy with 
all human feeling, and that vice manifests itself by narrowing and low- 
ering the range of sentiment as well as by giving a coarser form to the 
utterance. The esthetic judgment includes far more than the strictly 
moral judgment ; but the moral judgment coincides, so far as it goes, 
with the esthetic. 

Hence, briefly speaking, poetry is great as it is the utterance of 
the loftiest and most richly endowed natures; as it is such as no one 
could have written unless he had been a man of high character and deli- 
cate feeling, and can impregnate his work with the magical attraction 
which is only derivable from contact with such men. The poet, like the 
man, is lower in rank, so far as he is wanting in sincerity, and therefore 
puts us off with sham conventional phrases ; or wanting in purity of feel- 
ing, and therefore incapable of appreciating the purest essences of 
character ; or in tenderness of heart and quickness of sympathy, and 
therefore incapable of exercising that potent and yet lenient sway over 
our affections in which Johnson rightly found the ultimate secret of Gold- 
smith’s literary excellence. Goldsmith’s power, you may retort, was not 
due to the goodness of his heart, but to the fineness of his workmanship 
and the perfection of his powers of expression. That, I think, is about as 
reasonable as to say that a great painter owes his power not to his eye 
for colour, but to the merit of his technical execution. No doubt, the 
technical instrument is essential to the artist, but it is useless unless it 
has something to express. And the fineness of Goldsmith’s literary 
execution was merely one aspect of a delicate organisation which included 
an emotional as well as an intellectual subtlety. The two powers are but 
different applications of the same quality. Literary work may be as 
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clevéi 4s you please, and unite the highest admiration of the authorised 
critics of such qualities; but that which gives it charm, and makes it 
capable of reaching the hearts of mankind, is the underlying tenderness 
and delicacy of the emotional sentiment. 

This could hardly be better illustrated than by the famous controversy 
in which—as we all remember from Macaulay’s brilliant article—the 
High-Church parson Collier triumphed over all the wits and poets of his 
day. The arguments used by Collier and his supporters were often 
crude enough. They naturally provoked a protest from such critics, for 
example, as Lamb and Hazlitt, who enjoyed Congreve’s or Wycherley’s 
wit, and did not like to be called immoral for their taste. Lamb’s 
familiar argument in defence of the dramatists has its value against some 
such criticisms. The Mirabels, and Witwoulds, and Manlys, he urged, 
lived in such a fictitious world that it was sheer pedantry to judge of them 
by moral rules. If they made a mock of marriage, for example, we are 
always to remember that they did not really exist and were therefore 
laughing at a law not applicable to imaginary beings. We may agree, 
for the sake of argument, that the theory might hold water in regard to 
some imaginary worlds. Mere sylphs and gnomes, even if they choose to 
masquerade in everyday costumes, are not held to respect our observances, 
But the argument seems to me at least to fail curiously as applied to these 
dramatists. My objection to them is precisely that the world which they 
represent is a great deal too real. Very odd things happen in it, it is true ; 
impossible conglomerations of intrigue combined to bring the characters 
into collision, and to strike out of them the greatest possible number of 
witty repartees. But the world is essentially the prosaic world of the 
selfish, cynical, unprincipled men about town of the day. Its inhabitants 
are wictier than any real beings, but the substance of their wit is simply 
the coarse and brutal sentiment which was likely to find favour with the 
rakes of the coflee-houses. The world is idealised not by omitting the 
prose, but by leaving out the poetry. Congreve was writing to amuse 
ladies who had just enough modesty to wear masks at his plays, and 
fine gentlemen who staggered into the theatre with brains just sufficiently 
clear to appreciate their own sentiments put into smart language. He was 
boun1 to say nothing which would fly over the heads of such an audience 
or to cause them to blush for the only thing which would make them 
blush, the accidental blundering into a really generous or romantic 
sentiment. Of course I do not deny that Congreve shows both wit and 
sense ; I do not think that he could fairly be called a blackguard, a phrase 
which is certainly applicable to Wycherley ; and I will admit that I can 
find pleasure even in some of Wycherley’s blackguardly writings ; for, 
after all, the shrewd sense of a keen man of the world, though it may 
not be elevating, is not despicable. It is an element in human life with 
which we have to reckon, and if you pay more attention to the point 
with which a sentiment is given, than to the value of the sentiment itself, 
you may admire without reserve. But that which is wanting in all such 
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works is charm, the charm of chivalrous feeling, of hearty laughter, of 
sympathetic good nature, of interest in simple human passion. Where that 
is absent the connoisseur will never be able to force his creed upon the 
simple-minded reader, and will vainly try te excuse himself by lamenta- 
tions over the deficient taste of the poor Philistine for pure literature. 

In this matter I hold that the average reader is entirely in the 
right. He does not care for Congreve, because no brilliance of phrase 
will atone for intrinsic poverty of thought and meanness of sentiment. 
But I do not mean to say that your uncritical reader is always right in 
these matters. We all know for example that the respectable public 
was shocked by Byron’s immorality, and, indeed, is still apt to express 
itself pretty strongly about such works as Don Juan. We are ina 
position, it is to be hoped, to judge more calmly, and our first remark 
would probably be, that the offence given by Byron was in part due to an 
irreverence which is not really what it seems. It is amusing, for 
example, to compare Byron’s Vision of Jiudgment with the poem of the 
respectable Southey which it burlesqued. Southey set down Byron as 
Satanic, and undoubtedly Byron deals pretty freely with some of 
the objects of Southey’s reverence. But if you ask which of the two 
poems is really the more irreverent, there cannot be a doubt that 
Southey is the real offender. For Southey’s quict identification of the 
divine element in the universe with poor old George III. and his 
ministers, his calm assumption that he has a right to speak as the 
authorised mouthpiece of Providence, and the familiarity which he 
displays with its counsels, are certainly incomparably more offensive to 
any reverent mind than Byron’s scornful onslaught upon all the respect- 
abilities, and his thorough conviction that many kings and statesmen 
stripped of their robes and their wigs will appear to be very miserable 
human beings. Southey, in short, is respectful to the outside shams, 
whilst Byron’s mockery, if it shocks the worshippers of the symbols, is 
really far more respectful to the realities which the symbols represent. 
If, however, we should try to generalise this remark, and unreservedly 
claim moral elevation for Byron, we should be undertaking a rather 
difficult piece of literary whitewashing. Without trying to sum upa con- 
troversy still undecided, I will say what is in my view the true criterion. 
We admire Byron not primarily as a moralist, nor the reverse, but 
simply as a man of splendid force of mind and character, as one endowed 
with a thoroughly masculine intellect, of intense passions and generous 
sympathies, capable of tearing to pieces the flimsy sophistries and sham 
conventionalities in which the respectable people of his time had en- 
veloped themselves, and breaking to pieces the fetters which they wished 
to impose upon human nature. That is the nobler Byron. And, if you 
ask, what limits our admiration, it is that there was another and baser 
Byron. His literary eminence has, I should say, two great drawbacks. 
The first is the insincerity, the affectation, the snobbishness, the hungering 
and thirsting for the praises of the very men whom he affected to despise, 
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the petty delight in the lower kinds of notoriety which marred his life, 
and shows itself equally in the utter unreality of much of his poetic 
declamation. The other great fault is the coarseness of nature which 
makes him an ignoble figure beside Shelley, to whom, in sheer force of 
intellect, he was greatly superior, and which gives to his assaults upon 
cant and hypocrisy the lower tone of the mere sensualist, when we re- 
quire the tone of the generous advocate of human rights. The Colossus, 
as every one feels, is of iron mixed with clay, and the earthy part of the 
man is at times unpleasantly predominant. So far, therefore, from ad- 
mitting that we can separate our moral judgment of the man from our 
literary judgment of the author, they seem to me to be identical ; 
though, happily, the poetry is less stained than the life by his baser quali- 
ties. I admire Byron both as man and poet, so far as he represents the 
revolt of a nature of magnificent strength against cant and hypocrisy and 
sham morality, against loyalty which has become mere servility, and 
patriotism which implies indifference to the welfare of mankind, or a servile 
worship of military glory, against a conservatism which represents only 
the selfish fears and interests of the comfortable, and a religion which 
has sunk to be mere bigotry and a cowardly dread of intellectual freedom. 
I cease to respect him in either character when he becomes a mere dandy 
and lady-killer, as he bids for cheap admiration by insincere cant, or by 
pandering to the more debasing passions. I can pardon, perhaps, I can 
enjoy, buffoonery when it is aimed at mere prudery and the pedantry of 
the self-styled virtuous: I can respect even the cynicism which is the 
bitterness of a noble nature tortured by disappointment and remorse. 
But so far as these tendencies show blunted perceptions and incapacity for 
appreciating the ennobling elements in human life, they are as objection- 
able in the poet as in the man. 

And this may suggest a remark upon one commonplace of modern 
criticism. The literary equivalent of moral degradation is blunted feel- 
ing; the loss of the delicate perception which enables a man to distinguish 
between exalted passion and brutish appetite, and disqualifies him from 
dealing with the highest problems of human nature, as a deficient sense 
of colour would disqualify a man for painting a sunset, or a lovely com- 
plexion. This gives the true meaning, I think, of the modern complaints 
about what is called sensationalism. It is, indeed, a curiosity of criticism 
that the same people who profess an idolatrous veneration for Shakspeare 
complain of any modern writer for dealing with the passions which supply 
the motive of Othello ov Iamlet. We profess to admire the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists who sometimes kill so many of their characters that 
they scarcely leave enough actors standing to carry off the dead bodies, 
and yet I have seen the morality of Dickens compared with that of Scott 
by counting the number of murders in two of their novels, Sensation- 
alism is the name of a bad quality, not so far as it indicates that a writer 
takes into account the crimes and horrors, and evil passions of our time; 
but so far as it means that he deals with them as the man of blunted 
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feeling deals with them; that is to say, as he makes the sense of raw, 
undisguised horror supply his own want of sentiment. When poor 
Edgar Poe, 2 man undoubtedly of some rare and fine qualities, had 
to write with exhausted faculties, he had recourse to a very simple ex- 
pedient. He introduced a decaying dead body, or a whole shipful of 
bodies. That is, he could not appeal to your sympathies, but he could 
turn your stomach. Devices of this kind imply not power, but the absence 
of power. Anybody can be impressive in this way, and the most com- 
monplace newspaper reporter might find, within a mile of this place, ma- 
terials enough for exciting a deeper sense of horror and disgust than any 
which could be produced by Shakspeare. The true inference, however, 
is not that a great writer is never to deal with such materials as excite 
pity or horror. In a world where good and evil are so dntricately 
blended, where we have so many causes for sorrow and sympathy, the 
greatest men will be most profoundly sensitive to the sadness of the 
world, and will often set before us the darker and more terrible phases 
of human nature. But the real interest, so far as it is truly artistic in 
nature, is not that aspect of the horrible which is visible to every com- 
monplace observer, but the thoughts and feelings which it excites in the 
great mind and the noble nature. Even in the most purely dramatic 
representation, the dramatist is, as I have said, really present, and 
without obtruding himself, is really teaching us how to look at the dark 
side of the world. He descends to be a mere sensationalist whenever 
the interest is derived purely from the objects which he describes and 
not from the light cast upon them by his intellect. And, therefore, a 
tendency to deal in the purely disgusting, in representing objects so 
hideous in themselves that they overpower any attempt at artistic treat- 
ment, is generally a proof of the presence of a baser element in the describer. 

I will not here try to develop this consideration, or to apply it to 
certain recent developments of the realistic, or naturalistic school, as it 
is called. I may just remark that a man may conceivably deal even 
with the disgusting without being therefore simply immoral; for he 
may deal with it so as to excite our disgust. But I think that the 
practice is dangerous, in so far as the disgust is very apt to be reflected 
upon the writer ; and for the stronger reason that such a method panders 
to the morbid sentiment, which unfortunately exists as a fact, and which 
induces men to take a degrading pleasure in the hideous for its own sake. 
The writer appeals to the brute within us, which has not been quite sup- 
pressed by the growth of civilisation. But I am anxious to conclude by 
one other remark. 

I have really dealt with only half the subject. I have asked how far 
a writer’s moral qualities affect the value of his work; but the effect 
depends as much upon the reader as upon the writer. A man may 
study the art of medicine to learn how to concoct poisons, or how to 
stupefy himself with unwholesome opiates; and a reader may extract 
poisonous material from writings which produce a very wholesome effect 
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upon a healthy mind ; or, again, he may read very vicious writing and 
derive from it only a greater hatred of vice. The problem, therefore, as 
to the intrinsic merit of literary work should be followed by an inquiry 
as to the right means of using literature. This inquiry is part of the 
general theory of education, using that word in the widest possible sense. 
Here I can only suggest a brief hint as to the bearing of the principles 
stated. 

The true service which any great writer renders to his age is not to 
be summed up by calculating the amount of information, as to facts, or 
the number of verifiable theories which he has propounded. He is great 
so far as he has been the mouthpiece through which some new and fruit- 
ful idea has been added to the general current of thought. If he be a 
philosopher, or a man of science, he is great so far as he has revealed new 
and efficient methods of inquiry, and applied a stimulus to our intellectual 
activity. If a poet, he is great so far as he has set before us some im- 
pressive ideal of life, or found utterance for the deepest emotions of his 
contemporaries. The stimulus received from a great mind acts in count- 
less indirect ways, and produces an intellectual ferment which may lead 
to results entirely unforeseen by him, and possibly very different from 
those which he would have approved. Now, it is undoubtedly a matter 
of great importance to every one capable of intellectual interests that he 
should bring himself into frequent and close contact with the great men 
of all times, and especially with the great men of our own time; for if 
such men are uttering old truths they are yet bringing out those aspects, 
and clothing them in those forms, which are most important at the pre- 
sent day. Nobody, I need hardly say, can appreciate the great issues of 
the time, or sympathise with the great currents of thought, who has not 
been more or less at home with the writings of such men as Mr. Carlyle, 
or Cardinal Newman, or J. 8. Mill, or Mr. Darwin, or Mr. Tennyson, 
or Mr. Browning—TI will mention no one whose name could excite a 
controversy. And the service which such men render is not that they 
impress upon us some specific moral axiom, or that they provide us 
with additional arguments against stealing, lying, or drunkenness ; but 
that they rouse, excite, and elevate our whole natures—set us thinking, 
and therefore enable us to escape from the fetters of ancient prejudice 
and worn-out platitude, or make us perceive beauty in external nature, or 
set before us new ideals of life, to which we should otherwise have been 
indifferent. But we have to co-operate in the result, if it is to be of any real 
value. We are not to be passive buckets to be pumped into, as Mr. 
Carlyle puts it, mere receptacles for ready-made ideas, but fellow- 
creatures capable of being roused into independent activity. Now, in 
this sense, it is difficult to say where a man may not find some valuable 
matter. An active-minded man should be awake to all the interests 
of the day, and should find food for thought everywhere; he may learn 
something even from the flippant leading article in which a youth fresh 
from college puts all the philosophers and statesmen of the day in their 
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proper places of due subordination to his own theories ; he may even 
learn something as to the ways of thought and feeling of his neighbours 
from novels of the vapid and sentimental, or purely silly order, or from 
that kind of literature—if it deserves the name—which is devoted to 
mere tittle-tattle, or personal scandal ; or again, even from some realistic 
representations of ugly things, which are sometimes called immoral, be- 
cause they describe those dark places in society, which we have agreed 
not to mention, but which may incidentally be useful, in so far as they 
show how hideous such things really are. Iam often half inclined to 
think that the next best thing to a good book is a bad book; for, 
after all, the one hopeless evil is stagnation of mind. The question, 
however, what will do a man harm or good depends very much upon 
his own constitution. And it would be mere pedantry to insist upon 
any one’s confining himself to the higher and severer class of literature— 
to say that he is never to condescend to amuse himself with mere trifles, 
or to condescend to take an interest in contemporary gossip ; or what 
would become of half the literary craftsmen of the day? All, then, that 
is to be said is this: that to get from literature the best that can be got 
from it, to use books as instruments for developing our whole natures, 
the true secret is to select our friends judiciously ; to become as intimate 
as possible with some of the greatest thinkers of mankind, and to study 
the works of some great minds until we have been saturated with their 
influence, and have assimilated and made part of ‘Ives the senti- 
ments which they express most vigorously. To study - erature is not 
merely (as has been said) to know what has been best said by the greatest 
men, but to learn to know those men themselves. In so doing, the 
particular moral doctrines which they inculcate, or the effect upon our 
moral nature of their teaching, is only a part of the whole influence. But 
still it is a part of no small importance ; and the condition upon which a 
man is able to exert such influence is a profound interest in those ideas 
with which purely ethical teaching is strictly bound up; and, more- 
over, a capacity for feeling rightly and vigorously upon ethical questions. 
In that sense, it is impossible ever really to exclude moral considerations 
from zsthetical judgments; though it is easy to misapply them, or to 
overlook the importance of other aspects of a man’s total influence. To 
make a poet into a simple moralist—a teacher of a certain definite code 
of ethics, is to put him into a wrong place, and judge him implicitly by 
an inappropriate criterion ; but it is equally true that he can only be 
deprived of moral quality if he takes no interest in the profoundest and 
most comprehensive topics of human thought and faith; and in so”far 
as he has a moral quality, it is desirable that it should be of the loftiest 
and purest kind obtainable. 








Vagabondage and Pedestrianism. 


(FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE.) 


WE doubt whether the doom of the Wandering Jew was altogether so 
deplorable as the legend would have it. On the contrary, we are strongly 
disposed to believe that in the retribution exacted for his sin, judgment 
was tempered with mercy. Eugéne Sue, in the prologue to his long- 
winded romance, has a thrilling picture of the ill-fated Hebrew striding 
up to the European side of Behring’s Straits, and waving his hands to a 
female companion in misfortune, who had dropped upon her knees on 
the shores of Alaska, the eloquent embodiment of sympathetic despair. 
Unquestionably the remorseful outcast must have had his moods of 
depression, and we can conceive that his horizon seemed enveloped in 
gloom, whether he looked back upon the past, or forward to the future. 
But we cannot believe that he never brightened up a little, in the sense of 
his unrivalled pedestrian powers, and the exhilaration of rapid exercise. 
With his regular work and spare habits of living, he must always have 
been in superb condition ; and as a vigorous body can hardly fail to 
react on the spirits, especially when scenes are perpetually changing, we 
imagine hiin turning his back on those Straits of Behring, and swiftly 
retracing his footprints on the snow. The blood, though it is coursing 
through aged veins, gets into something of a glow with the violent exer- 
tion, and the load of his troubles is perceptibly lightened. He reminds 
himself that morally as materially he is laying time and space behind 
him; and though condemned to perpetual reflections on his destiny, he 
cheers himself with the hope of ultimate expiation. Nay, he insensibly 
takes some interest in the incidents of the walk; whereas, if he had 
been wrapped up in furs in sledge or carriage, he would have been lost 
in sullen self-absorption. He may be thrown back on the shuddering 
consciousness of his self-terror when the troops of ravenous wolves, 
bursting out upon him from the frozen skirts of the pine-forest, acknow- 
ledge the talisman of this second Cain, and changing their howls into 
panic-stricken whimperings, wheel back again with tails tucked between 
their legs. Yet on the whole, the excitement of the exercise is making 
another man of him, as he steps out on the crackling surface of the 
snow, and battles with the piercing blasts that come laden with ice-drift 
from the ice-fields. 

It is true, and Siberian associations remind us of it, that there are 
circumstances in which pedestrianism may be unmitigated woe. We 
picture the dragging chain of convicts, who have been sentenced by the 
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paternal justice of the Czar, herded forward in gangs by the lances of 
their escort, as, turning their backs upon their homes and happiness, 
they set their faces forward to the mines. They say that these Siberian 
landscapes are veautiful, in the first hot glow of the late-coming spring, 
when Nature, wakening from her frozen trance, seems determined to 
make the most of her brief waking time. The rivers in dark-brown 
flood, sweeping fir-stems and ice-blocks on their swollen currents, are 
running down between slopes of emerald meadows enamelled with beds 
of glorious wild-flowers. The skies overhead are as blue as the lakes ; 
the winter silence of the boundless forests, now changing their black into 
freshening green, has been broken by the twittering of the innumerable 
birds that swarm among the willow boughs overhanging the water. 
The waggoner and the woodsman, stolid though they may be} move about 
with a lighter step ; and the Cossack of the escort raises himself in his 
rusty stirrups, and makes his shaggy horse caracole to the spur. But 
the balmy, bracing air, the scent from the flowers and the resin of the 
pine-trees, the songs of the birds and the sparkle of the waters, only 
weigh down the spirits of that melancholy walking procession. There 
they go,—ruffians and respectable people, married and single, old men 
and maidens, all mixed up together—forced to lie down and to get up, to 
move forward, to “ sit at ease,” and to halt, at the word of command. 
The “hardest” man finds his heart and feet begin to fail him, when 
slave-driving and abiding despondency have taken all the elasticity from 
his limbs; for where 
The merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad one tires in a mile-a. 


That second sketch from Siberia may seem to be a digression, when 
we profess to be writing of the pleasures of pedestrianism, and yet it is 
not so much of a digression as it appears. For though we have never 
had marching-orders for the Russian quicksilver mines; though we have 
never submitted to what we take to be the nearest British counterpart 
to them, namely, a month or more on the treadmill by order of the 
magistrate, yet we have suffered something similar in kind, if scarcely in 
degree. When life was young and the temper easy, we made one of 
a walking-party, personally and conjointly conducted. Memory has 
nothing to allege against the companions of our travel. On the con- 
trary, we remember as good-humoured a knot of fellows as one might 
recruit in any average circle of acquaintances. But somehow the ties 
that bound us began from the first to tighten unpleasantly, and shortly 
afterwards to chafe. The bent of one man was archeological, another 
was all for the beauties of nature, a third preferred to observe the man- 
ners of cities, smoking cigars on the promenades, and sunning himself 
in the casual smiles of beauty; while a fourth revelled in walking for 
its own sake, and was never so happy as when grinding a-head like a 
traction engine. In short, the council, that used to assemble every 
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night, came to smoke the calumet of discord when they proceeded to 
discuss arrangements. Not merely the route, but the hour of the start, 
became a standing subject of contention. One man was footsore when 
the others were fresh ; the minority turned sullen when irritated ; and 
the joint-stock friendship would infallibly have been shattered as effec- 
tually as any travelling companionship that was ever jolted to pieces 
in a post-chaise, had not the comrades been wise in time, and sepa- 
rated by common agreement. 

No: the salt of pedestrianism for pleasure is free-will, with the 
unrestricted exercise of private judgment. Good-fellowship is excellent 
up to a certain point; but the enjoyment of it depends on the looseness 
of the connection; and it is when a man is most assured that he is 
absolutely his own master, that he is ready to make any concessions in 
reason. We imagine a pair of friends, who by a sensible fiction have 
only gone so far together as casual companions, discussing plans at Rot- 
terdam. One mentions between the putis of the after-dinner cigar, that 
he thinks of proceeding by train to Bonn, and making a leisurely ex- 
ploration of the side-valleys of the Rhine, beginning among the copses 
and vineyards of the Siebengebirge. The other nods friendly approval, 
adding half apologetically, that now that he is where he is, he has half 
a mind to spend some days in the interior of Holland. He has read 
M. Havard’s picturesque books, from The Dead Cities of the Zuyder 
Zee downwards ; he has always been an admirer of the Dutch landscape 
school ; he has a fancy for comparing the country with reproductions 
by its painters, and so on. Still, on second thoughts, his walks in 
Holland will keep; Rotterdam is within easy reach of Liverpool Street : 
and on the whole, as his friend means to do the Rhine, he will be glad 
to go with him—at all events so far. The Rhine is on the road to 
everywhere else ; and the chance is one that may not soon recur, since 
so much depends on the season and on the weather. The time of tourists 
is not yet, and the readings of the barometer are rising. What can be 
jollier than breakfasting on Rhine salmon and strawberries, under 
trellises in gardens at Kénigswinter and Remagen. They will see those 
worthy Rhine burgers chez eux, without being swamped among Ameri- 
cans and Cook’s excursionists ; they may fish in the Ahrthal or roam in 
the Eifel. In short, he is simply following a lead in place of giving 
assent to a formal proposal; he is looking at everything that suggests 
itself in the rosiest colours, and is only eager to be off. 

But “not so fast!” insinuates his friend, with a deprecatory wave 
of the hand. He has been listening and likewise considering while 
smoking. The weather is fine and likely to remain fine. Really he is 
in no particular hurry, and a few days up or down are neither here nor 
there. Holland és a most interesting country, and every man ought to 
see it. Not the cities, with their hackneyed picture-galleries in the cus- 
tody of laquais de place, but the inner life of a simple-minded people. 
Capital training for the muscles to begin with, that doing your four- 
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and-a-half miles toe and heel on the level towing-paths along the canals. 
If it were sitting with cramped legs in a treykschuyt or the interior of a 
diligence, that would be a different thing altogether. And Dutch life 
on the canals must be a perpetual panorama, with the barges inhabited 
by happy families, and the bargees smoking like their own cooking- 
stoves, in floating gardens of gay summer flowers. The meadows may 
be monotonous, no doubt, with the broad stretches of rank green and 
the dykes that do duty for fences. But all depends on the weather and 
the lights; and it has been decided that the weather is settled. It is 
something to study the scenery that inspired a Cuyp, and to admire the 
herds of cattle whose ancestors were immortalised by Paul Potter. He 
almost contemptuously disposes of the objections his ally hastens to urge. 
The inns rather rough and ready, according to English ideas? Why, of 
course they are, and so much the better. Neither of us know a word of 
the language. Yes, that is undoubtedly a nuisance ; but after all, not 
without its advantages. We shall have to appeal to the intelligence of 
the Dutch innkeepers by pantomime, and so our luxuries will depend on 
our own ingenuity. And the other assents with a grateful sense that his 
friend is even a better fellow than he thought him ; making at the same 
time the sage stipulation that the Rhine-bound man is not to consider 
himself tied to Holland for an hour longer than he likes. The stipula- 
tion is prudent because altogether superfluou<. The association established 
on these generous principles of mutual accommodation may be con- 
fidently trusted to last; and we may rely upon it that if the weather 
turns out as was expected, both will look back on that walking tour 
with pleasure. 

Most people are bound to work for a living somehow, and it is a 
great thing in choosing a pursuit to arrange to make a pleasure of your 
business. For that reason we have always been inclined. to envy those 
who can satisfy their modest desires by walking the country in some 
congenial occupation, who can turn tramp, for example, or pedlar, as the 
case may be, without sensibly derogating from their social position. We 
grant that a gentleman can hardly do so, and more is the pity. He has 
been brought up in habits, notions, and prejudices which it needs some- 
thing more than simple effort to shake himself clear of ; so that what 
would be pleasure unmixed to a more lowly mortal, to him must be 
tempered with galland bitterness. There have been exceptions, like the 
famous Bamfylde Moore Carew, but then Mr. Carew was a decidedly 
eccentric genius with irrepressible natural affinities for savage exis- 
tence. As a rule the gentleman has an amiable weakness for well- 
blacked boots, and hair-brushes, and sponges, and clean changes of 
raiment. He may have no great objection to humble fare, but he likes 
to have it served in Christian fashion. Though he may be very far 
from being a literary man, he does occasionally open a book ; although 
not over-fastidious as to his company, still he has been in the habit 
of drawing the line somewhere above the ragged frequenters of road- 
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side public-houses. Slinging a heavy pack may be all very well, if 
your legs are strong and your shoulders broad; and there are few 
honest ways of getting daily bread without sweat of the brow or sorrow 
of the soul. But it is clear that it would be physically out of the 
question to strap a well-filled valise with canteen, clothes, and indispen- 
sable toilette requisites, on the top of the oiled cloth package that 
contains your assortment of wares. The peripatetic merchant must be 
independent of those elegant frivolities ; but then those who envy him 
remember that he is independent in more senses than one. If he 
succeeds in paying his way, and giving cash down for his purchases, 
he need call no man his master within the limits of the beat he maps 
out for himself. He retires to rest when he pleases, and gets up when 
he likes; leaving almost as little trace behind of the round he has 
followed as the wings of the bird of passage in the air overhead. He 
has no worrying letters left by the postman, and if he spell out the 
paper over a pot of an evening, the political and financial news have no 
painful personal interest for him. What comes home more feelingly to a 
labouring man, he dreads no importunate visits from collectors of rates 
and taxes, no periodical applications for rent, backed up by threats of 
executions or expulsion. His lodging is in bed or barn, according to 
the state of his finances, and, on a harder pinch than usual or of a 
summer night, the boughs or the heavens are the canopy of his bedstead. 
He must be tolerably steady and frugal, else he comes to grief at once, 
and with his temperance, and the regular routine of his life in the open 
air, his health is proof to ordinary exposure. The bitterest cold is but 
agreeably bracing, for the carrying that pack of his is warm work; and 
a storm of rain only freshens him up, while he gets used to having his 
clothes dried upon his person. Of course he should be a merry fellow, 
with tact and bonhomie, otherwise he has obviously mistaken his 
vocation. Wordsworth’s famous pedlar was one of the most wildly 
ideal fancies ever generated in the teeming brain of a poet. The man 
must have had private means of his own, otherwise he could never have 
made the two ends meet as he went maundering about the dales and 
fields, forgetting himself and his business in philosophical reveries, and 
boring everybody he button-holed with interminable philosophical dis- 
quisitions. We can hardly conceive this “ pedlar” cheapening a gross of 
needles when buying wholesale in Kendal or Penrith; and in place of 
his presence in their cottages being a “joy for ever,” the good wives of 
the dalesmen must have dreaded the visits of the chapman who so very 
seldom came down from the clouds. 

Bob Jakes would rather have been “ the man for their money,” and 
if they had found out the trick of that “broad thumb” of Bob’s, they 
would only have laughed and thought little the worse of him. George 
Eliot never drew anybody more vigorously natural, though that is 
saying a great deal. We fancy we see him striding along the lanes, the 
stick that served him for yard-measure in his hand, the handkerchief 
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loosely knotted round his short bull neck, self-confidence and _ self- 
satisfaction in the shrewd face that is ready to go on the grin at a 
moment’s notice. Though his lines have been cast in the Engiish 
eastern counties, Mr. Jakes is a born citizen of the world, and in a 
different rank of life might have blossomed into a great diplomatist. As 
it is, perhaps he is all the happier. He has perpetual change of scene, 
and his quick faculties are always on the watch, when he appears to be 
most open and simple. He carries the gossip of the neighbourhood at 
his fingers’ ends, and when stories run short he is ready to invent them. 
If he can make a satisfactory bargain offhand, good and well; but on 
the whole he takes more pleasure in his gains, when he screws them out 
of a skinflint like that respectable Mrs. Glegg. His least profitable time 
is when selling to some rustic coquette who pits her charms against his 
susceptibility. But if she does knock the better part off the margin of 
his profits, he carries that over to the debit side in his mental accounts 
and tries to take his revenge out of his next customer. It is a comfort 
to explain to Mumps how it happened, and Mumps, though by no means 
impressionable himself, understands his master’s foibles and tolerates 
them. We have always thought Mr. Jakes’ marriage a mistake. 
Though he was just becoming a capitalist in a modest way, yet the sense 
of aomestic cares and household responsibilities must have weighed upon 
him more heavily than his pack. In fact, a married pedlar is an 
anomaly, although in many cases he must come to matrimony at last, 
and that we take to be the chief objection to the calling. You must 
look forward to the probability of being landed sooner or later in a 
dilemma, when you will have to choose between your pleasure and your 
affections ; and even if you retire with a snug nest-egg in the savings 
bank, you will always look back regretfully on the roads. 

If a married pedlar is an anomaly, it is the reverse with the regular 
tramp. He generally appears to take the bull by the horns, and mate 
himself, or, at all events, get hand-fasted, before he is well out of his 
teens. We do not say he is a man to be admired, and if his biography 
were to be published in the form of a tract, it would be written rather 
as a warning than an example. But we are by no means so sure that 
he is not to be envied, though he cares as little for the decencies of life 
as for its conventionalities. He has no belief in the rights of women, 
though he has decided opinions as to their duties. His wife bears the 
lion’s share of a load which is light at best. She does the lion’s share of 
the begging ; and usually she is quite sufficiently ragged and out of con- 
dition to excite the charity of impressionable philanthropists. She acts 
the part of the Indian squaw, when she and her companion set up their 
wigwam under the hedge ; she pilfers the wood and fetches the water 
and boils the kettle, and has to bear up besides against any of those pas- 
sing outbreaks of temper which leave him sunnier and more insouciant 
than before. And should her soothing presence begin to stale on him, 
he is free to leave her at a moment’s notice. Even a modern edition of 
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the resolutely-minded Saracen maiden who followed Thomas a’ Beckett’s 
father to England, would find it hard to lay salt on the tail of that 
exceedingly slippery character, should he once determine to give her 
the slip. For himself, he seems to be the most light-hearted of vaga- 
bonds. You meet him tramping along at his own lounging pace ; or see 
him washing the dust out of his throat before the village “ public ;” or 
basking dreamily on the sunny sward, with his short black pipe between 
his teeth. Even when he does not profess some light pursuit, such as 
broom-selling, umbrella-mending, or scissors-grinding, he is never alto- 
gether without occupation and excitement. He goes in for the romance 
of dishonesty on a small scale, with the gratification of knowing that the 
risks are infinitesimal. Nothing escapes his practical eye, and he is 
always ready to help himself to anything that in the old border parlance 
is not too hot or too heavy to carry. Game and poultry are legitimate 
prizes, and when they do not go into the pot, they may be bartered for 
beer at the alehouse. If he should be caught, the short term of confine- 
ment is an incident that is discounted in his peripatetic philosophy ; and 
the county unions are so many grand hotels, where he finds endurable 
accommodation at a moderate expenditure of labour, should the worst 
come to the worst. It may puzzle one to guess where he lies up through 
the winter ; but it is certain that when you see him reappear in the 
spring, he is as fresh, as smiling, and as careless as ever. 

The charm in the life of this chartered scamp and libertine is, that 
he is professional and yet unprofessional. It is true that he walks for 
his living, but he arranges his walking as he pleases. We can imagine 
him looking on with contempt and disgust at the performances of 
the pedestrian who has been backing himself against time. He used 
sometimes to see a sinewy figure in tight jersey and loose knee-breeches, 
striding along the high-road in a cloud of dust, accompanied by men on 
horseback, and followed by a shouting mob. He knew that if the match 
had been made in earnest, the hero of that mob-worship had been con- 
demned to severe preliminary training. He had got up and gone to bed 
early ; he had “sweated in his clothes,” and stinted his appetites ; he 
had stopped his tobacco and cut down his beer. The very notion of such 
sustained self-denial sends a shudder through the free and easy tramp. 
And he would shrink almost equally from the feat for which that train- 
ing was the preparation ; for it must be owned that our road-bred tramp 
is generally a cur, and very apt to “shut up” when he is “ collared.” 
We say the tramp “used” to see that kind of spectacle, because in these 
latter days the professional pedestrian works under conditions that strike 
us as even more disagreeable. We grant that it must have been un- 
pleasant on a sultry summer day—that swinging along in the sun and 
the dust, the centre of a surging crowd of ragamuftins. Yet we should 
have preferred the ordeal with its inevitable suffering to the dismal 
monotony of the staked ring and the sawdust, where you grind out the 
younds like a horse in the threshing-mill, under the eyes of spectators 
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who are perpetually relieving each other. Pedestrianism ought to asso- 
ciate itself with the open air, where the lungs may expand to the fresh- 
ness, and the spirits have a fair chance. 

Professional pedestrianism is become a business like any other ; and 
men cannot be matched to profitable purpose where there are no means 
of taking gate-money. Even where all that is expected from the “ assist- 
ance” is applause, a man must sacrifice his likings to his thirst for 
glory. So Captain Barclay Allardyce, who may be called the father of 
scientific pedestrianism, consented to bring off the first great match of a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours under the eyes of the sporting public 
on Newmarket Heath. No man had a more magnificent physique, he 
came in a winner “in a cheerful canter,” and yet the conditions of the 
task had weighed on him. Though his strength held out to the end, 
thanks to the stomach that never failed him, his sinews had swelled and 
threatened to give way, and his legs had been affected by spasmodic 
twitching. The fact was that he went on walking under compulsion, 
and in circumstances that weighed insensibly on his spirits. When he let 
nature have her way and made his efforts by way of enjoyment, the feats 
he performed were simply marvellous, and he scarcely seemed to feel 
them. One of these achievements we find recorded in a volume of 
Pugilistica, lately compiled by Mr. Henry Miles, and we can vouch 
generally for the authenticity of the details, remembering to have heard 
the story from one of Barclay’s old cronies. Visiting at a house in 
Aberdeenshire, he went out grouse-shooting at five in the morning, and 
when he came back twelve howrs afterwards, it was computed that he 
had covered at least thirty miles. He dined and started for his home at 
Ury, doing the sixty miles in eleven hours without a stoppage. Next 
afternoon he walked sixteen miles to dance at a ball through the night, 
and return to Ury by seven in the morning. Without going to bed, he 
went out partridge-shooting, having “then travelled not less than one 
hundred and thirty miles, supposing him to have gone only eight miles 
in the course of the day’s shooting at home, and having danced at Lau- 
rencekirk, without sleeping, or having been in bed for two nights and 
nearly three days.” 

We can enter into the spirit of that sort of amateur professionalism. 
Ambition apart, the man who is proud of a magnificent constitution, by 
no means objects to drawing liberal drafts upon it, in the belief that his 
reserves will last for ever. And if there be a reaction after the excess, 
he can always, if he pleases, lie by and recruit. In reality we feel more 
admiration—certainly we feel more astonishment—at the performances 
of people like country postmen. We have one of these men in our mind’s 
eye at the present moment. He is undersized and somewhat shambling 
in his gait; he is rather knock-kneed than otherwise, and though he 
stoops forward in true professional style, he seems to get over the ground 
uneasily and with an effort. Yet day after day, ill or well, starting early 
in sun or rain or snow-drift, he walks his indefinite distances somehow, 
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keeping time within a certain measure. His life is a free translation 
of the thousand miles match in the thousand hours, with no immediate 
end to the performance in prospect. The incidents that break the mono- 
tony of the occupation, are the gales that well-nigh blow him off his 
legs, a rain-storm that soaks him to the skin, or a snow-fall that doubles 
his labours. Occasionally, too, there will be correspondence for some 
remote farmhouse or hamlet, which has seldom a letter more than twice 
in the quarter or so; and then as he casts a loop round fields and foot- 
paths, his toilsome walk is lengthened indefinitely. When he goes to bed 
dead-beat, he knows he must begin again da capo. And so, till rheuma- 
tism or old age comes to lay him by the heels, dogged perseverance must 
wind him up, while he perseveres in his rounds like a rickety automaton. 

We cannot imagine mortal man envying the high pressure pedes- 
trianism of the postman ; but, as we have suggested, there are gentlemen 
with the tastes if not the powers of a Barclay, who may fancy the tramp’s 
mode of existence, and may be inclined to adopt it with refinements and 
improvements. 

At the same time there are material and almost insuperable objections 
to making pedestrianism for pleasure the purpose of existence. Days 
shorten disagreeably through two-thirds of the year, and from late autumn 
to early spring you have impossible weather and impracticable roads. But 
that is of the less consequence, that the bulk of well-to-do mankind can 
only indulge themselves with brief holidays, and a happy thing it is for 
them that it should be so. The very essence of such enjoyment is in the 
short and sudden release from care. Then, if you would make the most 
of precious leisure, what is more inspiriting for a strong and vigorous 
man than pedestrianism, anywhere between this country and the Alps ? 
The only thing that can compare with it is a riding tour, and riding has 
its drawbacks. Then one must do the grandest scenery at a foot’s pace, 
keeping a watchful eye on the track and a steady hand on the bridle. 
You must have your servant in attendance, and yet, unless you are ex- 
ceptionally lucky, must see to the stabling and feeding of your animal 
yourself. The pedestrian has no cares of the kind, and his weightiest 
responsibilities are as to the disposal of his baggage. Even as to that 
his anxieties are reduced toa minimum. He cansend on a portmanteau 
by rail or coach, taking carte blanche as to his plans in the intervals of 
re-establishing communication with it. No doubt the lightest knapsack 
is a nuisance, but then through the ‘“ waie” in which, as Mrs. Gamp 
observes, we are born, we must always be handicapped in some form or 
other. So he swings his knapsack with the feeling that the world is 
before him, and a buoyant sense of independence. We know nothing 
pleasanter than the rise at early morning in the beginning of a walking 
tour. None the less that, as you detest early rising, when you draw up 
the blind and lean out of the open casement, you are greeted with the un- 
familiar spectacle of a sun getting upin his splendour. The light clouds 
are streaked with the subdued colours that give all the promise of a 
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glorious day. The dewdrops glisten on each leaf and blade of grass. 
You listen to a chorus of the sounds of the country-—the crowing of 
cocks, the cawing of rooks, the harsher notes of jackdaws and starlings 
through the clamorous twittering of sparrows and swallows. And the 
air feels none the less fragrant for a certain earthy freshness, which is 
being dissipated already in the warmth of the sunbeams. Though you 
have as little melody in your voice as the rooks or the jackdaws, you 
catch yourself humming snatches of song as you hurry over your toilet. 

Of course at that unearthly hour you have no idea of breakfasting. 
Possibly you launch yourself handsomely with a glass of creaming milk, 
mildly mixed with spirits or sherry, and you have left your lodging- 
place behind you and fairly taken to the road. All the springs of the 
body seem to be set free of a sudden, after the comparative inactivity 
of months. Steadily you settle down into your stride, and yet you soon 
begin occasionally to loiter. There is so much to see and admire, and a 
long day is before you. We may suppose you in England, and walking 
in the home counties; for it is the good luck of the Londoner to live 
within reach of some of the most delightful scenery in the island. Here 
you are in a deep lane—a lane that has been worn out from time imme- 
morial by waggon-wheels and horse-hoofs and the water bursting from 
the landsprings that flood it afver continuous rains. Now the gravelly 
bottom is dry enough, and almost like a well-kept gentleman’s approach ; 
yet the footpath carried along in the field by the side, shows that at 
times it is actually impassable. The sandy banks are burrowed by 
rabbits, and bound together by the gnarled roots of the great elms and 
beeches whose branches arch overhead. The leafy vista is closed by a 
sharp gravel-rise crowned by a swing-gate ; and thence you emerge on 
a bit of breezy common. There, though the sun is sensibly warmer, 
you feel the full crispness of the morning air. The lights in the fore- 
ground are clearer than before, though a faint blue haze is drawing 
over the distance. There is a windmill on the heights to the right, 
among the patches of yellow furze ; and from the dene on the left, which 
is clothed in copsewood, come the crow of the pheasant and the cooing of 
the wood-pigeon. Another turn, after a mile or more, and you leave half- 
reclaimed common for more cultivated country. There are rolling patches 
of waving wheat, and bits of meadow-land among the great overgrown 
hedges, where the cattle are lazily ruminating up to their hocks in grass 
and buttercups. There are homesteads with their many gables and 
stacks of chimneys, and their straw-yards with the rows of cattle-sheds, 
and the big outlying barns; and now you come on a hamlet among 
orchards, and then on an oast-house and a hop-garden. 

Much as you have been enjoying the walk, you are by no means 
sorry, when striking along a path that crosses a park, where there is a 
right of way before the windows of a venerable mansion, you catch sight 
of the tower of the village church. For more than an hour you have 
been exceedingly hungry, and moreover are quite ready to sit down. In 
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calling the halting-place a village, we should shock the susceptibilities of 
the natives. With them it ranks as a market-town ; and in old days its 
inn was a great posting establishment, where at least a score of coaches 
changed horses daily. Now, though the vast stables are tenantless, and 
the host sits at an almost nominal rent, it still perpetuates some of the 
traditions of its former comfort. The breakfast, served in a parlour hung 
with coloured coaching prints, is by no means to be despised. There are 
honest chops of Southdown mutton, rather bigger, perhaps than is 
altogether desirable, but tasting of the wild thyme on the neighbouring 
downs. There are fresh-laid eggs forming a symphony in white and 
gold with the slices of frizzled bacon ; and there is golden butter too, with 
home-baked bread, and coffee of which the short-comings are covered by the 
cream. Strictly speaking, the pedestrian should consider himself as half 
in training, and regulate his appetite on ascetic principles. But after all, 
you are walking for pleasure ; nor have you backed yourself to cover any 
specified distance. So, trusting the future to Providence, you breakfast 
to your heart’s content ; and then follows the pipe, or possibly the snooze 
on the rugged horsehair sofa, with a lounge down the high-street to the 
blacksmith’s forge, before you start for the second stage of the day’s work. 

Then, guided by a map and a pocket-handbook, you diverge here and 
there as the fancy takes you, though your road lies mainly along those 
Downs that fed the Southdowns that supplied the chops. You plunge 
deep into wooded side-valleys, embosoming some ancient manor-house or 
moated farm ; you turn away to some solitary little church, noted for its 
brasses, or its quaint lych-gate, or the venerable yew that overshadows its 
tombstones ; or you climb to some swelling crest, where, slipping the 
knapsack from your shoulders, you may contemplate the beauties of 
some half-dozen of counties. A vagabond for the time, somewhat indif- 
ferent to challenges for trespass, you strike across country, following your 
fancy, till it becomes a toss-up where you find yourself towards the 
dinner hour; and should the study of character be at all in your way, 
there are ample opportunities. It is not every man who has the gift of 
“drawing the rustic ;” but if he have it, the pedestrian has unrivalled 
advantages. As you go trudging along, somewhat warm and dusty, 
each wandering tramp acknowledges a brother in you. The chatty old 
farmer, rattling home from market in his spring-cart, pulls up to offer 
the wayfarer a lift. His house stands but a stone-cast down the lane 
there, and he will be “main glad” if you turn down with him and 
try his homebrewed. He will give you his version of the stories and 
romance of the neighbourhood ; or you may invite the garrulous gossip 
of the aged sexton delving in “ God’s acre ;” or of the shepherd, nearly 
as old, leaning listlessly on his crook among his flock; or of the sturdy 
keeper leaning over the gate, keeping an eye on the leverets and young 
pheasants; or perhaps of the object of that keeper’s bitterest aversion, 
the parish scapegrace with poaching proclivities, whom you find taking 
his pot before the wayside public. 
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These home counties are very delightful in their way ; and it is con- 
venient to take your exercise and admire the beautiful within the range 
of cheap railway fares from Charing Cross. But you have a few weeks 
to spare, and meditating more distant adventures, hesitate between the 
Highlands and the Continent. After much hesitation you decide for the 
Highlands. As to their grandeur there can be no question—ask your- 
self about it in the depths of some “ Vailey of Weeping,” like Glencoe, 
or on the brow of some hoary-keaded giant like Ben Nevis; and’ the 
range of their vicinity is infinite, from the softer inland lochs among the 
birches and hazel-coppices, carpeted with mosses and matted with dog- 
roses, to the blasted heaths of the North and the storm-beaten mountains 
of the watery Hebrides. 

As Baillie Nicol Jarvie remarks, “ It winna deny ” that thete are grave 
objections to touring in the Highlands ; but if you should be fairly fortunate 
in your weather, the pleasures will amply repay you. Steady sunshine, 
were such a phenomenon conceivable, would be an unmitigated misfor- 
tune. You want mists, and rainstorms, and fying showers, to give the 
finest effects on the lakes and the mountains. And not forgetting the Alps 
and their glaciers, we know nothing more invigorating than the mountain 
air, mingling with the briny breeze that blows off the curling sea-loch. 
We know nothing richer in their freshness than the various greens, 
shading from the tender shoots of the bilberries, that skirt the blooming 
expanse of the heather, down to the vivid darkness of the streamers of 
seaweed, that have been stranded by the receding tide below the 
boulders on the water linc. Mounting the steep inclines of the road, 
you look past purple promontories to the shivered mountain masses 
in the distance whose bases are washed by the surf of the Atlantic. It 
is an effort to leave the coast-scenery behind as you strike inland, taking 
the course of some little stream for your guide. Yet before you bave gone 
far, if you have not forgotten the semi-marine landscapes, you have ceased 
to regret them. Turn which way you will, the picturesque is always 
predominating, even when grandeur recedes into the background. In 
a day’s walk that is well within your power, you dive into the depths of 
sombre gorges ; make your way along the face of frowning precipices on 
a road that is carried between rock and river; wander by a rippling 
trout-river, along smiling straths, and then leave them for the shadows 
of hanging woods, where you hear the murmur of rills and the rush of 
waterfalls mingling in the glcaming with the cries of wild creatures, and 
giving them in the neighbourhood the reputation of being haunted. 

Few countries surpass Scotland for the variety of the charms that 
may be comprised in the compass of one long summer day ; but half the 
battle in a walking tour after all, is the looking forward to a pleasant 
evening. That the dinner should be decent goes as a matter of course ; 
and in Scotland there is rarely much reason to complain of it. Salmon 
from the stream, or herrings from the loch ; hodge-podge, hill mutton, 
perhaps venison-collops or grouse, are viands that ought to be fairly satis- 
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factory to any man. But even more important than the meal itself, we 
hold the subsequent lounge by way of digestion and soporific. Now in 
Scotland, even assuming the weather to “hold up,” instead of coming 
down in a “clearing shower,” towards sunset, that lounge is often rather 
an effort than otherwise. You are putting up in a small Scotch borough 
—surely the least picturesque of all agglomerations of houses, or on the 
solitary road that passes the door of the highland inn and goes under the 
black shadows of fir-woods very similar to those you have walked through 
in the afternoon. Moreover, there is generally such a nip of rawness in the 
air as makes you understand the partiality of the natives for toddy. On 
the continent, on the other hand, and especially in Switzerland or 
Southern Europe, we regard that evening stroll or lounge as one of the 
pleasantest items in the day’s programme. For that very reason we look 
shy on such elevated valleys as those of the Upper Engadine, where you 
may shiver involuntarily in the evening air, even in a shooting coat that 
is padded out with all the contents of your knapsack. In more genial 
latitudes, high though they may lie, the joys of voluptuous retrospect 
begin when the pain-mingled pleasures are over. You have stripped, 
and bathed, and changed, and dined. The agreeable lassitude of which 
you were conscious during your repast, has been toned down by the 
repose and judicious stimulants ; and with a strong sense of satisfaction 
in labours that are past, you adjourn to the verandah for cigars and coffee. 
Did ever mortal contemplate a more superb spectacle, from a comfortable 
reserved seat under the free vault of heaven? There is the lake sleeping 
in the moonlight and the sparkle of the stars, where it is not enveloped 
by way of coverlet in the shadow of the encircling mountains, with all 
the rest of these poetical details which the fancy of the reader may easily 
fillin. And though the lights of the promenades and the fashionable 
hotels may be reflected on the surface as well as the constellations, the 
prospect is far from being spoiled by that mingling of the artificial with 
the poetical. You have been communing with lonely Nature through 
the day, and it is anything but disagreeable in the way of contrast to 
enjoy the luxuries of refined civilisation, and mix with your fellow-men, 
in the evening. So, should you have been walking in Brittany or Nor- 
mandy, after a day’s experience of black heaths dotted over with dolmens, 
or of long lines of umbrageous avenue shaded with elm-tree and poplar, you 
like the humours of the quaint little market town towards night, when 
man begins to rest from his labours and make the most of his modest means 
of amusement. You have ungirt your loins for the time being and left 
your staff in the upper chamber, and you look on with the dispassionate 
interest of the pilgrim at the cross-country diligence unpacking before 
the post-office, at the heavy white Norman horses led away to the water- 
ing, at the citizens bringing home their good wives from an airing, at 
sentries relieving guard before the sous-prefecture, and the conscripts 
flirting with maidens in mob-caps and sabots, in the kindly shadows of 
those projecting gables. 
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Not that you are not well content, once in a way, to have taken up 
your night quarters in some solitary hostelry in the very midst of the 
desolation of nature. It lies far away among the mountains—say, in 
the Pyrenees or the Apennines—and shelters in some nook of the gloomy 
pine forests, overhanging the bed of the gave or mountain torrent. 
Supper, such as it was, disposed of, you have no great temptation to step 
out-of-doors. The falling shadows of the clouds confuse themselves 
with the pine tops, although here and there between the two is a dim 
streak of grey; the heavens threaten to become as dark as the woods 
beneath them. ‘There is scarcely a sign of movement among the trees, 
yet already there isa fitful sighing and murmuring among their branches, 
like the faint tuning of olian harps; already, tov, there is the light 
patter of raindrops on the soft carpet of fir needles. Soon the pipe you 
are smoking in the porch must be put out or taken within doors: the 
winds are unchained, the gusts come roaring down the gorge, driving 
blinding sheets of water before them, illuminated occasionally by the 
gleaming lightning; and between the rasping and the groaning of the 
shaken trees you almost fancy you can hear the howling of the wolves 
that the war of the elements has roused from their lairs. What a 
change has come over the scene since you walked up the quiet valley in 
the early evening, loosening your collar to the sultry air, in an almost 
portentous stillness! Now it is cool enough in al! conscience ; chilly 
rushes of damp come out of the watery darkness, and it is pleasant, having 
made the casement fast after a final peep, to dive into the home-spun 
sheets and the genial warmth of the coarse blankets, and be lulled to 
sleep by the roar of the storm that seems to shake your refuge from 
roof-tree to foundations. Possibly there may he temperaments that 
object to that sort of hurly-burly by way of lullaby ; with its running 
accompaniment of salvoes of thunder, and the blue fire that will flash to 
the eye through closed shutters and eyelids. They may prefer the 
sublime tranquillity of some Alpine scene, where the lonely inn or chalet 
where they have found a shelter seems lost in the dazzling and limitless 
immensity of snow-slope and glacier glittering in the moonlight, and 
arched over by the starry canopy of the heavens. The silence is the 
most impressive of poems, the glacier-world the most soul-stirring of 
romances, and, moreover, they have before them the prospect on the 
morrow of some exploit that may be attempted under the most favour- 
able circumstances. We cannot cap a climax like that, so there we 
bring to a close our desultory chapter on pedestrianism. For those 
gifted with the necessary nerve and strength, there is nothing in the 
wide range of walking experiences that can transcend the pleasures of 
an autumn campaign among “ peaks, passes, and glaciers.” 











a+ a. 
#ina’s Aunt. 


SOME PASSAGES FROM MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIARY. 


VIII. 


Last night, instead of putting out my lamp quietly in my chamber, I 
found myself far away from Old Street, flying through the darkness and 
watching the countless lights of London twinkling into the distance. 
Josephine was beside me, scarcely less emotional and tremulous than 
when she came hurrying into my room to entreat me to start with her 
to poor little Fina’s help. I had almost expected she would come, and I 
was ready to set off at once. 

Opposite to us sat Pringle, Miss Ellis’s maid, with a bulging bag’ and 
a packet of shawls. She had been sent as an escort, and it was not with- 
out difficulty that poor Josephine had declined the additional protection 
of Mr. Burroughes’ presence on her journey. 

A journey is a wonderful, noisy, rattling thing! Wheels, engines, 
objects of every shape and kind are whirling and tumbling in every 
direction, in order to carry you whithersoever you want to go. There 
we sat, side by side, watching the ghosts of trees and hedges fly past the 
windows, and the dark homesteads and the horizons, and the last pale 
streaks in the evening sky fading into darkness. The oil-lamp swinging 
from above lit up my companion’s pale face and Pringle’s elegant bonnet. 
It had been Miss Bessie’s once, and the worthy woman had a faux ai of 
Miss Ellis, not a little alarming at times. It was a relief to me when 
she neatly nodded off to sleep, incited by the snores of an old gentleman 
in the corner, who may have been somebody else’s hero perhaps, but who 
has nothing to do with this story. 

Josephine was excited, troubled, moved from her usual composure. 
She opened her heart to me as we went along, a sad heart full of solici- 
tude and remorse. “If one knew what was best and did it,” she said, 
“nothing else would matter much; but I didn’t do it. I didn’t do 
enough for Mary. I might have tried more, done more to influence my 
mother, held my own against Bessie’s strong will—it is rather strong, 
you know,” she faltered ; “and now poor Francis Arnheim is ill, dying 
perhaps, and I am only a stranger to little Fina, a new, untried aunt, no 
familiar home-friend coming to comfort the poor child.” 

“My dear,” I said, touched by her natural pathetic voice, “ don’t be 
afraid, don’t undervalue yourself, Fina will turn to you. Sophy King has 
told me that Mr. Arnheim always speaks of you as the person he most 
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looks to to befriend his daughter ;” and then, as I said this, I remembered 
for the first time that Dr. Adams was already there, and that we were 
travelling after him, as fast as the express train could carry us. Some 
instinct stopped me as I was on the point of saying so. Poor Jose- 
phine had quite enough on her mind, without sentimental scruples super- 
added. 

Paris rolled past us as a morning dream, with fountains playing and 
horses’ feet and people’s voices awakening the streets, and the tower-like 
houses still closed in morning sleep. Then came a long, long burning 
day, as we flew across the endlessly stretching plains. We reached Bale, 
with its flowing river, late at night. Josephine would have travelled 
on, had it been possible, but next morning very early we started again. 

Though we started early, it was late in the afternobn when we 
reached Interlaken—our journey’s end as we imagined—and found our- 
selves jolting among the crimson velvet cushions of the omnibus of the 
Hotel des Alpes, with its many gilt looking-glasses to reflect our dusty 
faces. Pringle and the bonnet were specially deplorable objects, though 
I must do the former the justice to say that she had struggled bravely 
with fatigue, luggage, and every incidental annoyance. We drove straight 
to the Hotel. The day was ending. The sun had set behind the great snowy 
range. The table-’héte was just over; a crowd of people were standing 
about the door ; some of them stared at us, some did not even stare. The 
manager, the waiter, the chambermaid, the porter, all rushed mechani- 
cally to receive us. Poor Josephine looked at me, for she could not 
speak. In answer to my anxious question, they said Mr. Arnheim had 
stayed there, but it was at Grindelwald the accident had happened. His 
young lady had been sent for. There had been letters for us, they said, 
but they understood we were at Grindelwald, and had sent them on. 
He was very ill when last they heard, some days ago. It was very 
unfortunate. 

Either the people could not or would not tell us more. Except this 
dismal fact of an accident, of which the telegram had not warned us, we 
learnt nothing from them. “<A carriage.” Certainly we could have a 
carriage, but the road was dark. There was a late table-’hite. Would 
we not wait for it, and start next morning ? 

“A carriage directly,” Josephine cried; “we will go on at once, if 
you please.” Pringle gave one gasp of horror, and then stood grasping a 
parasol, and helplessly looking at me in a mute, piteous condition. 

At that moment I remember hearing the distant echo of the music 
at the éablissement. What an odd sensation comes over one when one 
appears to be alone, going against the stream of life! There were we, 
with all this sorrow before us ; there were all these people, any thinking 
of music and of the passing hour. 

Pringle was left behind, to follow in the morning. J osephine and I 
got into the little eiaspanner with its strong grey horse, and trotted away 
through the closing twilight. The long cool evening drive was perhaps 
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more restful to us than anything else would have been. We were glad 
to leave the noisy Hotel, with its lights and garish company. The roads 
grew darker and darker, but we had a lantern to light our way ; the 
horse’s hoofs sounded sharply on the road, or hollow when they struck a 
wooden bridge; the stream went rushing through the black shadows ; 
the trees rustled ; winds from mysterious vallies came blowing in our 
faces; here and there far distant lights flickered from the farmer’s chalets. 
The horse’s bells jingled and jangled in a quieting drowsy measure, but 
poor Josephine’s anxiety was too great to let her rest. Now that the 
long journey was over, now that the end was so near, all her strength 
too seemed to fail. Neither the fragrant air nor the soothing sounds 
could reach her. The road seemed interminable. It was almost mid- 
night when at last we reached Grindelwald. As I looked round, in the 
light of the last lingering village lamps, I might have recognised some of 
Sophy’s descriptions, but my poor companion’s anxiety and exhaustion 
preoccupied me entirely. She was trembling violently. The carriage 
rolled into a court-yard, where the stars were still alight, though every- 
thing there seemed to have been blown out for the night; but at the 
sound of our carriage wheels, a lantern flashed, some one came to a side- 
door, and opened it. My heart sank, and I seemed somehow to know we 
were too late. 

“Ts a gentleman lying here ill?” said Josephine, in an odd husky 
voice. “Is Miss Arnheim up? Are we expected ?” 

“No one is expected,” said the man. “ Will you come in? Come 
in.” And through the darkness a groping hand was put out. 

“ We must get out,” said Josephine quietly. ‘There is nothing else 
to be done.” And then, leaning against the doorway, she looked hard at 
the man’s face. The light fell upon her anxious eyes and upon his 
placid weather-beaten features. He shook his head. “The young lady 
was fetched away by her friends to Meyringen,” he said. “ The doctor is 
come back, he will speak to you.” And he held back the door for us to 
pass into the hall. Then he kindly and clumsily opened a second door 
and led us into an empty dining-room, dark and bare, with cleared tables 
and one dim burning light. ‘Sit down,” he said, pulling a chair, into 
which Josephine sank, very pale, and as if she were going to faint. He 
patted her kindly on the shoulder. “I will get you some hot wine,” he 
said. “TI think the doctor is not yet gone to his room,” he continued ; 
“he was smoking on the terrace not long ago. The poor gentleman did 
not suffer long. He was out alone on the glacier. We all know the 
dangerous place, but he did not. A rock fell from the cliff. Some shep- 
herds found him. He was gone.” 

We neither of us spoke. Josephine sat quite still, quite exhausted. 
It was all over, and she sighed and did not move. Then I heard a door 
bang, and footsteps. Even at that moment I could not help speculating 
as to who the doctor might be. Was it the one doctor in all the world 
best able to help her? Was it, could it be, John Adams? I heard steps 
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again coming nearer and nearer, and advancing. Then I looked at 
Josephine, whose face had been turned towards the door, and by her face 
I knew who it was who came in at that moment. She put up her 
hands. ‘You, John!” she said, quite simply and utterly amazed. 
Then, as he came up out of the darkness, very grave and silent, holding 
the pipe which he had been smoking between his fingers, something in 
his gravity and silence, something in his look, at once touched and 
softened her tight-bound heart. ‘ Poor Francis gone—and you . . .” She 
burst into a great flood of warm, passionate tears, and hid her face in the 
outstretched hands he had not taken. 

*T see,” he said, “ you heard the worst. Poor fellow, he only lived a 
few hours! We laid him in his grave three days ago. I—TI have just 
come from it,” he added quietly. : 

“ And Fina?” I asked, for I saw that Josephine could not speak. 

* Poor little Fina! she is with Miss King, at Meyringen. I left her 
there this morning. We expected you would have gone straight to her. 
She was not here,” he added, “ when the accident happened. Her father 
had come up for the day to arrange about some music at the church.” 
“Poor Arnheim !” 

Dr. Adams was, I suppose, very kind. He said all that ought to be 
said ; that we must be tired; that we ought to go to bed. He hoped we 
would let him know if there was anything he could do for us. “ I ima- 
gined you would have gone straight to Meyringen,” he said. “ Miss 
King is with Fina allday. The Hotel is quite full, and the child is staying 
at the convent. She is quite well, she knows the nuns, but it will do 
her good to see friends. I suppose you will wish to go to her the first 
thing in the morning,” he added. “ This man will see about a carriage 
for you. He is an intelligent fellow, and understands these things better 
than I do.” 

After the first moment of emotion, as soon as he had time to 
remember, he seemed to become embarrassed and cold. His estranged 
voice filled poor Josephine’s brimming cup. She got up, tried to stand, 
and fell back into the chair. 

The porter who had let us in put out a strong arm, end helped 
Josephine, still half fainting, to her room. I saw the doctor make a 
half motion to come to our assistance, but he drew back almost imme- 
diately. 

“ Good-night,” he said, looking hard at Josephine for an instant, and 
then he walked back through the open window to the balcony. 

“ The Herr Doctor’s room leads from the balcony,” said the man. “I 
can bring the lady tea. I have hot water. Tea is good when you are 
tired.” 

Here was this casual porter helping us with friendly cheer, while he 
who should have done more than all the rest to befriend my poor 
Josephine went off with his odious pipe. I was in a rage with the 


Doctor. 


said the doctor, “his music is silenced now. 
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IX. 


I rose early next morning with a purpose in my mind, and dressed 
myself and knocked at Josephine’s door, but she was not in her room 
and did not answer. It was a bland and lovely morning, with inde- 
scribable peace in the air and in the dawning sunlight. This peace and 
tranquillity seemed everywhere, in all the place, on the steep slopes, on 
the wide shining valleys, on the clear mountain line that seemed carved 
against the chill sky. I needed not to ask my way to the ckurch. I 
walked quietly up the village street and across the bridge that spanned 
the stream. I could see the quaint-shaped spire with its leaden night- 
cap at the turn of the road. The church stood in its sacred little 
garden, the shadows of the many cresses and footstones were slanting 
on the turf, the flowers were glistening with morning dew, so were some 
footsteps that had already crossed the grass. An old man was at work, 
feebly striking with an iron bar at the churchyard wall, and when I 
asked him to show me poor Arnheim’s grave, he amid his blows raised 
one hand and pointed, saying in his German, ‘ That is the grave where 
the mourner is standing,” and then he bent to his work once more. 

Josephine, the mourner, as the old man called her, stood very still, 
with clasped hands and a drooping head ; some quick, heavy, large tears 
were falling from her eyes—tears of pity, of remorse for the past, 
and few remembering tears, alas! are without some such salt in them. 
She held out her hand to me. It was only for a minute that we stood 
there, saying good-bye in our hearts to our old friend, 

“ T will try, I will try, to make up to Fina for all the things in 
which I have failed to them,” said Josephine, in a low voice ; and then 
she burst out crying once more ; then stopped short and wiped her eyes 
and looked up into my eyes, and her face looked very sweet. As we 
came back the little street was waking and bustling into the day; the 
first sweet blinding rays of morning light were dazzling and striking 
upon the stream and the windows of the houses; the mountain tops 
flashed ; the mighty Wetterhorn seemed almost floating in early radiant 
mist. Other travellers were assembling in front of our hotel, where our 
carriage was already being prepared. Our friend the porter was at his 
post, discussing some point with a neat little old man in knickerbockers ; 
a short stout lady, accompanied by an artistic-looking person in a cloak 
and a troubadour-like hat, was handing parcels to a guide and directing 
the loading of a mule. The coffee-room, which had seemed so silent 
and dreary the night before, was cheerful enough now, and full of clatter, 
which is not bad furniture in its proper place and time. One or two 
people were breakfasting at the little tables ; jugs were smoking, insects 
buzzing round about the honey-pots; an energetic waiter was chasing 
coffee-cups and wasps, and tumbling over the chairs and the breakfast- 
tables. John Adams, with a great pair of horn spectacles on, came 
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into the room just after we had entered; he was evidently looking for 
us, and Josephine went to meet him. She had taken off her long 
cloak and was carrying it on her arm; her broad hat still shaded her 
face ; her eyes were still soft with tears. She looked very sad and 
sweet, I thought, and she put out her hand. 

“Perhaps you will soon come over to Meyringen and see us,” she 
said, simply. The great emotions of life, even its regrets, make people 
real, and not ashamed of being themselves for 2 while, and Josephine was 
herself at this moment. 

I saw the Doctor brighten and look pleased. What he said I don’t 
know, for I had many other things to attend to. I had to pour out the 
coffee, to ask for the bill, to add up all the little figures curling into 
strange 9’s and 5’s. But while I did the sum, some vision‘passed before 
my eyes. I could imagine this gentle womanly woman happy at last, 
and making others happy, in a home brightened by the warmth of its 
own warm hearth. For once, all seemed likely and propitious. I did 
not now regret the mistake which had brought us so far out of our way. 
Mistake—it seemed some friendly interposition of benevolent fate which 
had thrown us all together. 

Our little carriage was waiting alongside a string of mules and horses 
drawn up for the use of some adventurous travellers who were starting 
on their day’s expedition. The guides came stumping into the court- 
yard, dressed in their loose brown clothes ; some little puppies were 
tumbling out of a stable, barking, and rolling over and over in the sun ; 
some children came shyly to the door, offering Alpine flowers, brown 
stalks with yellow heads (which description, by the way, applies to the 
children as much as to their posies). As we drove off, I could see the 
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whole cavalcade filing down the hill, across the torrent, and beginning to™ 


climb the steep staircase leading to the Little Scheideck. I could also see 
the Doctor standing, watching us from the inn until the road turned. 
Josephine looked back once, and seeing him there, blushed crimson. 

Putting the sad real purpose of our journey aside, I pleased myself 
for a few minutes with a little fairy tale, in which it seemed to me as if 
Fortune had amused herself by complicating feelings and people and 
sentimental interests into a hopeless tangle, and then, being in some 
good-natured mood, she had transported them all—perplexities, re- 
grets (nothing is so hopeful in love-making as a little regret), into this 
sweet green valley, where amid the fragrant pines and the green Alps, 
and the gentle radiance of white and golden flowers and veils of soft 
verdure, to the soothing rush of mountain streamlets, and the solemn 
serenities of white snow and clear-cut peak, fate ceases to be fate, and 
becomes kind and commonplace and homelike, and separations turn to 
meetings, and to fidelity ; and sensitive humility and self-mistrust change 
to gratitude, to intelligent sympathy, and trust. 

Our way lay by the Great Scheideck, as it is called, to Meyringen, 
which is but a day’s journey from Grindelwald. You climb up into the 
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clouds, you take breath at Rosenlaui, you descend into a deep valley, and 
there is Meyringen. 

I believe that in all Switzerland there are few more lovely sylvan 
passes than that one between Grindelwald and Meyringen, by the baths of 
Rosenlaui. Part of the road lies through a wood, like one of Shakspeare’s 
sylvan forests, and then you travel on by noble downs, to Rosenlaui, which 
is only a mountain inn near a glacier on the Meyringen side of the Upper 
Scheideck Pass, but it is a favourite resting-place with travellers. Here is 
food, here is wine. Here is shade to rest in after that burning climb 
along the rocky pass ; the torrent foams along the gorge ; mosses and sweet 
green things overflow its rocks; goats are browsing on the fine grass and 
flowers; delicate clouds from afar come floating along the rocky points 
and clefts and ridges. The sky burnt violet without a veil that day as we 
rode up and dismounted at the door. But though nature smiled upon 
us, our eyes were in no grateful mood; the thought of that terrible 
chance which had befallen poor Arnheim haunted us at every step. It 
was midday when we reached the baths. The earlier part of the road 
had been trying; the sun was very hot, the mules were weary, and 
needed rest ; and the way, to our impatience, seemed longer than it really 
was. 

The host showed us up smilingly into the usual wooden dining-hall, 
where two attendant Swiss maidens were coming and going with glasses 
of beer and country wine, and with smoking portions of kid suited to the 
tastes and purses of the travellers. Here, too, was the usual balcony or 
terrace, with a lovely spreading view of cloud-capped mountains, of rushing 
streams, and green pastures. The Wetterhorn is the presiding deity of 
this lovely valley. 

I said something of the sort to Josephine, but she only answered : 
“Tt seems as if all the mountains in the world were between us and 
Fina; we shall never get to her;” and then Miss Ellis impatiently 
pushed away the plate which had been put before her. While John 
Adams had been present she had borne the suspense with less difficulty. 
“ An how's delay will not make much difference to the poor child,” I 
said, trying to calm her. “ Fina is with friends.” 

“Friends !” she repeated. ‘“ One can’t count much upon triends— 
except indeed dear old tried friends like you. Friends keep away when 
they might be of comfort and of use. They come when they can only 
bring discord and pain by their presence.” She spoke excitedly, and 
searcely looked like herself. 

“1 cannot think why Doctor Adams did not come on with us a little 
way,” I said, in as matter-of-fact a voice as I could muster. 

“Don’t you see that he only left because we were expected?” said 
Josephine. ‘ He said as much when I asked him if he would not come 
over and see us,” and she looked at me hard. 

There are times when one would be thankful to be wiser than fate, 
to say some word by which to reconcile and explain away facts as inexor- 
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able as these mountains on either side; but I could think of nothing. I 
was too much disappointed to pretend not to understand. I could only 
heap her plate with wood raspberries by way of showing my sympathy. 
We were not the only occupants of the big salle. All the while we had 
been talking a voice had been scolding steadily from the balcony outside, 
while at the other end of the room a couple of athletic clergymen, dressed 
in a certain grey and black plaid which the clergy affect on their travels, 
and with beards, and with a trophy of umbrellas and knapsacks between 
them, sat enjoying their cutlets and their subdued jokes. The scolding 
voice on the balcony was anything but subdued—* Well, then, you should 
have seen that it was in time. It is inconceivable. I desire you to see 
that the mule is ready—and I am kept waiting, ten minutes, who knows, 
ten hours. Ring the bell (ding dong). Do you call that ringing the 
bell? Ring hard, or they never come (ding dong, dong dong). Mossieu, 
Mossieu! Vien ici! Why have not they brought my mule? What 
does he say, Eliza?” “He says it is there, Aunt Matilda, waiting in the 
shade.” “Really, Eliza, I sometimes think you mean to laugh at me. 
Now then, do think of something for yourself. Get me my capofe and 
my large ombrelle, and do not be an hour about it.” Then came a tap 
of heels, and two women bundled across from the window to the door. 

How vividly I can see it all. At the time the scene made but little 
impression upon me. Now, as I think of it, the figures rise before me 
like the witches’ ghosts in Macbeth, and the midday heat, and the scolding 
voice, and the hum of wasps, and the sense of the great and lovely world 
without, all overshadowed by the thought of the poor little daughter 
waiting in the valley below. That poor child’s tears dimmed the splen- 
dour of the summer day. 

We reached Meyringen, stumbling and sliding down the precipitous 
road, walking most of the way, and only mounting again at the foot of 
the pass. Meyringen lies in a valley among battlements of granite, 
natural outposts of rock, boundaries that enclose you on either side. The 
Gremsel rears its stony forts across one far end; only to the west do the 
rocky gates seem to open out, where the sun sets radiant, unconfined, 
over lakes and across gentle slopes, where distant towns gleam by distant 
waters. 

Holiday makers from the north and the west come up this valley on 
their way to Italy, and struggle over rocks and snow and dreary heights 
into shades of chestnut—into the languor and wonder of Italy. Notwith- 
standing the icy gates of snow and rocks that separate Meyringen from 
that happy land of Goschen, whither we all turn wistfully at one time or 
another, some flash of Italian sunshine seems to play upon the village, 
with its vine-bound galleries and windows, on the pretty square terrace 
and the balconies of the inn and its flight of stone steps upon which we 
dismounted. 
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The usual guard of honour turned out to receive us—landlord, land- 
lady, the cook from the kitchen, the waiter from his kingdom of knives 
and forks. 

“ Here you are,” cried Mrs. King’s shrill little cracked voice from a 
balcony, from whence she waved her pocket-handkerchief, and through 
the midst of them came another figure, Sophy King herself, in her muslin 
dress, with a straw hat on her head, carrying something in a little 
covered dish, which she set down quickly when she saw us, and came with 
two wide cordial arms flying to meet us. 

“ At last,” said she, “at last. Where did you go to, you poor 
things? We were almost despairing of you when Dr. Adams telegraphed 
this morning to say you were coming. Dear Fina is longing to see you. 
I have not left her since her good Doctor went away.” He waited 
until he heard of Miss Ellis coming. 

I could not think what odd change had come over Josey. She 
began a set speech to my annoyance, something about—“ I am sure my 
mother and I have every reason to be greatly obliged to you for your 
great kindness to Fina.” ‘I hope you will now be relieved from your 
watch.” 

“ Relieved!” said Sophy, greatly hurt. “I don’t want to be relieved, 
though I was glad you were come. Would you wish to go to her or to 
refresh yourself first?” she asked, with some shade of sarcasm. “If 
you like, I will go on and tell her you are coming, and the landlord will 
show you the way.” 

“ We will come with you,” said I hastily, “dear Sophy. It has 
been such a comfort to think of her with you all this time.” 

“You know she is in the convent,” said Sophy, relenting a little; 
and then going back for the covered dish, she added: ‘The nuns’ fare is 
rather austere, so I get the landlady to help it out. The convent is 
close at hand.” And so saying she set off quickly. 

I seemed to hear voices buzzing on every side, and people saying that 
the friends of the poor young lady had come. One person and another 
joined on to our little procession, still headed by Sophy carrying her dish: 
Then came Josephine, silently following with her silk dress trailing ; she 
looked stern and pale, I thought. At such a time, with such a meeting 
before, surely jealousy and egotism should have had no place in her 
heart, and indeed, by degrees her better self asserted itself; her looks 
changed and softened, the thought of the little lonely girl must have put 
out all others less worthy. Sophy once glanced at her over her shoulder, 
and then, seeing that she was crying, softened in a minute. 

It seemed to me as if all the inhabitants of the hotel must have come 
down from their various balconies to follow us and our guide stumping 
ahead in her straw hat. She led us past the chalets and the balsam pots, 
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past the church and the fountain, to the market-place, at the corner of 
which the convent stood. It was a curious tall house built upon piles 
or arches. 

“Our sisters keep a school,” said the landlord, who had also joined 
us, having only waited to get his felt hat. “They know Miss Arnheim 
well. Allow me, Missis,’—to Sophy, as he nimbly ran up the stone 
steps and rang the bell, conscious that the eyes of the whole company 
were upon him. Besides the people who had come along with us, were 
all those assembled in the wine-shop with the red curtains opposite. I 
could see eyes peeping curiously from between the flower-pots in the 
window and from the doorway. The bell swung with a melodious deep 
clang, the low door opened, and the landlord, still leading the way, 
stepped into a cool passage painted in black and grey, and passéd under grey 
stone arches leading to a steep wooden staircase, an oaken ladder leading 
to an oaken heaven, where some very dirty little angels were flapping 
their wings and scratching on slates under tho supervision of a sister, 
who looked up smiling. She had a bright face framed in black muslin 
frills that seemed intended to shade bright eyes and rosy cheeks and the 
unholy radiance of health and youth that lingered in her smiling face. 
Perhaps this is an article in many of our creeds, and we are only too 
ready to consider as sacred those earthly veils of black, those cobwebs 
of dust and disappointment, that fall upon us all in our life’s journey 
until one day we find that these too pass away. 

“ We are glad to see you,” said the nun kindly ; “ the poor child will 
be glad. She is asleep; go up, go up.” 

Fina, wearied out, had fallen asleep that hot autumn afternoon in 
the little bare room to which the kind and pitying nuns had brought 
her. The window was open; all night she must have seen the stars 
twinkling in the sky, while she tossed to the distant roar of the moun- 
tain-torrent ; and now by day the sun streamed through the deep case- 
ment, half shut out by a green curtain, and the sound of the torrent 
came still, but softened by daylight and its many echoes. She had fallen 
asleep, tired out, lying on the outside of her bed, with all her dark hair 
tangling on the pillow. She slept, and peace came, for she was smiling 
in her dreams. A round-faced sister standing in the doorway peeped 
at her, and gently crept across the room and drew back the blind. The 
child started, and awoke with a little exclamation. 

“They are come, darling,” said Sophy, standing by the bedside, and 
flinging her arms round the little prostrate figure. 

“Who are come?” said Fina, bewildered still. “Is mamma come?” 

Alas! “they” only meant Aunt Josephine—only meant me, a poor 
helpless old governess. Fina did not repel us though she broke out 
crying again. She rose slowly from her bed in her long white dressing- 
gown and came to meet us, and lay in Jcsephine’s close-folding arms. 

“Oh, yes! you are like mamma,” said Fina. She used to kiss me 
as you do.” Then she went on: “Just now I was dreaming, and I 
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thought papa was giving me a music lesson, and mamma came with the 
light and I awoke. It must have been the light from the window when 
the nun drew the curtain back.” 

Poor little maiden! Though veils and frill caps do not seem to me 
sacred, though lighted candles seem little worth the solemn protests of 
belief which are given to them, other symbols there are, other signs and 
sacraments, which few among us do not acknowledge. A child’s trust 
and admiration for its home relics and beloved home saints, a father’s 
ceaseless, tender, protecting love, seem to me among the most holy 
things of life. These simple creeds and early unquestioning beliefs are 
not less true because, as time goes on, other things less complete, less 
arise. The day comes, indeed, when 





easy to understand, less home-like 
children leave their mother’s arms and their father’s sheltering care ; they 
have to struggle for themselves, to accept doubts, and disappointments, and 
perplexities—some human, some ghostly ; but not the less true are these 
simple traditions because of the wider and more complicated experience 
of later life. There is something almost supernatural in this book of 
childhood, of common things and common people made wonderful to 
the love of baby eyes. 

It was fortunate we came when we did, for almost immediately 
after our arrival Fina fell ill. For ten days the poor child, parched by 
burning fever, lay tossing in her little convent room. I telegraphed to 
Dr. Adams, who had gone back to Interlaken, and who came at once. 
His presence was the greatest help and comfort to us all. What did we 
not owe to his skill and perseverance as day after day went by? It was 
2 curious phase of existence. The little nuns, who were kindness itself, 
let us come and go as we liked, while they kept their monotonous and 
peaceful rule. We could hear the hymn from the chapel as we sat by 
Fina’s bedside. Sometimes it seemed to keep time to the mountain 
thunders, for the weather was unsettled during Fina’s illness, and storms 
were constantly breaking. 

The Doctor always spoke very cheerfully, and declared that his patient 
was much too well nursed not to recover ; and, indeed, the result proved 
that he was right. 

The first time that Fina was out of danger, I left Sophy King beside 
her, and went with Josephine for a little stroll through the village air. 
As we passed the clockmaker’s shop, the Doctor came out, stooping over 
some glasses he held in his hand, which he was trying. He looked up 
quickly, nodded, and smiled gravely as we went by, but did not speak. 
Josephine flushed, as she always did when she saw him. 

“He has gone back to his experiments,” I said, “now that he is no 
longer anxious about his patient. As Sophy says, Fina certainly owes 
him her life.” 

“Dr. Adams attributes Fina’s recovery to Miss King’s wonderful 
nursing,” said Josephine ; “she repays his compliments.” 

What childish creatures human beings are after all, and how oddly 
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that which somebody else prizes or despises gains or loses in value in our 
eyes. Poor Josephine did not need any one to teach her to love John 
Adams, as I knew better than Sophy did ; but she had not been able, so 
it seemed to me, to appreciate him hitherto. She would not own it, and 
yet Bessie’s supercilious strictures must have had a certain effect upon 
her mind. That is just the difference ; people can influence our minds, 
but not our hearts. They can prevent us doing justice to the powers of 
others ; but they cannot prevent us from feeling in unison with them, 
from realising certain inexplicable links that bind us mysteriously 
together. 

The Doctor, for some time, seemed unaware of the jealousy between 
the two, and went his way; but one day, coming in upon a discussion, 
he spoke very sharply to Josephine, who had refused to givetup her place 
by Fina’s bed when Sophy’s turn for watching came round. 

“ A good nurse not only knows how to watch her patient,” said he, 
“}ut when to leave her post; shetakes rest when necessary, and does 
not give unnecessary trouble to other people.” 

Josephine got up at once, but I met her in the passage in tears soon 
after. Poor soul! her heart yearned after the child, and she would 
gladly have carried her away from every one of us. 

These troublesome confusions of life are among its most painful ex- 
periences, the too much which is no less vexing than the too little. 
Things which might have brought so much blessed joy and tranquillity 
only seemed to lead to pain and complications. 

I remember walking home to the hotel one night, and speculating as 
to what might have been if only the Ellises had behaved in a more reason- 
able manner. Nobody’s feelings would have been wounded, not even my 
poor Sophy’s, who would never have come across this Doctor at all. If 
anything could have added to my annoyance, it was a letter from Mrs. 
Ellis, which I found waiting for me in the bureau directed, in her pretty, 
old-fashioned writing. 

“If I were not afraid of being more hindrance than help, I would 
come off at once,” the old lady wrote. ‘ My heart is with you, and with 
little Fina, and my child Josephine. Dearest Miss Williamson, I know 
I can trust your kindness and discretion. I hear from my daughter that 
Dr. Adams is at Meyringen. It is easy to surmise what has brought 
him once more upon the scene. Pray take care that my dear child is 
not carried away by any passing feeling of pity. He is a complete 
stranger to me and mine; he does not belong to anybody I have ever 
met anywhere. You can understand what my anxicties must be when I 
think of my poor girl's future, and how I have regretted this wayward 
fancy of hers. But all the same, it is possible, Rose says, that we may 
have been hasty in our conclusions; and if you should have an opportu- 
nity, pray give my compliments to Dr. Adams.” 

And so, after behaving in this unconscionable manner, and insulting a 
person of whom we knew nothing, we were now prepared graciously to 
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change our minds and send him our compliments. It was all very well, 
but I was far from certain that the Doctor had not changed his. The 
Ellis family seemed to expect that the whole world was made for them 
and their excellences. On the whole it seemed to me that if the Doctor 
changed his mind it would not be a bad thing for him. Sophy 
would be much cleverer, more liveable, cheerful, and comfortable than 
Josephine, and might suit him a great deal better. Ah! what treason 
was this? Forgive me, solemn hills and steadfast ever fixed stars. Is love 
a bargain? Is it a bargain to be weighed and sold and bartered ? or is 
it a blessing, a mystery, unexplained, granted to man in mercy, and 
coming to redeem and shape anew the pangs and sordid schemes of daily 
life ? 

My perplexities were solved by no less a person than Sophy’s father, 
who rejoined his wife and daughter at the end of a week. He would 
not hear of remaining at Meyringen. “ Fina had her own friends,” he 
said ; the place was close, very close, and stufty ; he heard there was a good 
cook at Rosenlaui ; he wanted to get higher up.... .. Sophy, very loth, 
very reluctant, came with tears in her eyes to take leave of usall. It was 
a great pang to her to have to go just then. She said good-bye to me 
with tender effusion, to Josephine Ellis with scarcely concealed relief. 
“You will write daily, and tell me about Fina,” said Sophy wistfully, 
and holding me by both hands. ‘TI can’t bear to leave her.” And her 
eyes winked and radiated as they did when she was moved. 

“ She has the best of doctors, at any rate,” said Mrs. King, wishing 
to console Sophy. “ And you know, Sophy, he has promised to come up 
and tell us about them all.” 

“Then we need not trouble you with letters,” said Josephine quickly. 
**-You will hear all you want to hear from Doctor Adams.” 

Sophy opened her eyes. “ You needn’t write if you don’t feel 
inclined,” she said good-temperedly ; ‘ but I shall be always grateful for 
letters, and I will get everything ready for you when you come.” 

*T beg your pardon,” Josephine said suddenly, all ashamed, and 
looking very charming as she came up and flung her arms round Sophy’s 
neck and kissed her, and Sophy gave back her kiss with a friendly nod. 

To be ugly is quite a different education from that of being beau- 
tiful. As a rule, ugly people are less shy, and much more polite than 
the beautiful ; their friendship is perhaps less fastidious. Josephine was 
older than Sophy, but she knew far less of the world, she was mere 
reserved, less able to battle with life. I had come to understand the 
poor Doctor’s odd estrangement, and the meaning of a certain irritable 
manner which had puzzled me at first. The Doctor, with all his sim- 
plicity, knew something of men and women. He was too observant, 
too much used to watch his plants and his insects, not to mark pecu- 
liarities in the people among whom he lived. Sophy’s undisguised warm- 
hearted admiration was touching but bewildering too. Here was a 
woman all ready to love him, and there was the woman he had loved. 
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Shy, prim, jealous, not indifferent as I knew—but how could he know it 
—perhaps he could not help contrasting the two, not always in Jose- 
phine’s favour. And in the same way Fina loved her aunt already with 
something of the sweet wayward worship she had given her mother, but 
Sophy was her friend and playfellow and companion. Poor Josephine 
felt as if here, too, Sophy came between her and her heart’s desire. 

One day there was a great storm; the thunder echoed overhead 
among the mountain peaks and crannies. Then a mist rolled down, 
darkening and hiding everything from our eyes. Then the rain fell in 
steady torrents, pouring and increasing hour by hour. At last the rain 
ceased, and the curtain of mist was raised. 

A new valley was revealed ; a great river was thundering past the 
village; it was the stream overflowing, swollen and frothing in fury, 
Undine-like waterfalls suddenly improvised were streaming upon the 
mountain sides. I remember four little shepherd boys passing by, 
driving their splashing goats up the village. The boys were all of them 
drenched with the rain, but laughing as they shook the streams from 
their skins and broad felt hats. The storm ended as mysteriously as it 
began, and our little patient, who had been more ill all day, and more 
oppressed, suddenly revived that night, and seemed to shake off her 
trouble. 

When the Doctor saw her early next morning he said the fever was 
gone, and that the sooner we moved her now the better. “ All the more, 
said he, that I have to leave you to-morrow, and I should be glad to see 
you safe at Rosenlaui before I go.” 

I should have been glad if any other place but Rosenlaui could have 
been selected for Fina’s convalescence, but it was the nearest and the 
most obvious place to go to, and the little thing was longing to rejoin 
her friend. 


xi. 


So we took leave of our friendly nuns, who came about us in their veils 
to say good-bye. Fina, from her chair, waved her thin hand to the sisters 
as they stood in the doorway and on the steps that ledtoit. The porters 
lifted her from the ground gently and started off smoothly at a rapid 
pace. The Doctor, with his green plant-box and his battered alpen- 
stock, followed with long strides and many diversions on the road in 
search of one and another mysterious treasure, and my fat mule carried 
me bravely over the stones and up the steep. Josephine was also riding, 
but towards the end of the ascent she got down, seeing that Fina was 
alone, and walked beside her. Josephine had a knack of always being 
composed and graceful. She was little used to mountain ways, but it 
was a pleasure to watch her as she flitted smoothly ahead. Once or 
twice Dr. Adams came up and spoke a word to her, but only a word. 
He seemed absorbed in his collections, and so indeed was Josephine in 
Fina’s comfort. The two were silent and preoccupied. When we had 
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gone about two-thirds of our way we saw a figure beckoning and 
waving welcome on a rock round which the road went. Need I say 
that it was our friendly Sophy come to meet us, and not in the least 
preoccupied, but heartily engrossed in our journey and our progress ? 
She had put on spectacles in order to make us out the sooner. She 
wore a pork-pie hat. She held a stick in one hand and a basket in the 
other. She had clumping boots and a stout heavy petticoat of some 
discoloured plaid. She was flushed with her exertions, having climbed 
this steep rock to see further ahead. The path was scarcely a safe one 
for a young lady, though it might do very well for a goat or a little boy. 
Sophy looked not unlike a sturdy little goat herself at that instant, as 
she came hopping down to the path below. 

“ T brought some food, in case Fina should want refreshment,” said 
Sophy ; “ but how much better she looks.” At the sight of Sophy, 
spectacles, pork-pie hat, and all, the dear little patient face had lighted 
up with something of its old delight. Sophy’s coming now made some 
difference in the order of owr going. Miss King laid her hand on Fina’s 
chair and walked beside it, and Josephine fell back and followed with 
Dr. Adams. Every step seemed to bring new life into Fina’s pale face. 
What a sweet progress that is from the valley to the mountain. The 
pine-trees look drenched after the storm, but the torrent has already 
gone down; the rocks glisten; strange little new mountain torrents 
come from the heights of the ravine, over which soft handfuls of fleecy 
cloud are drifting gently and half asleep. Though it is late, and the 
sun has reached the valley, it seems quite early still, and as though the 
day was not yet begun for us. Last night the rocks and stones in the 
bed of the torrent were covered by the stream, but all is tranquil 
again. The waters flow with their accustomed measure—a sort of gay 
dancing measure, in the time of an old-fashioned valse. A little goat fol- 
lowed us browsing the dripping grasses and flower-heads. It was a sen- 
timental creature, with a fancy for white flowers, willefoil and wild 
celery I heard the naturalist call them. We watched its nimble black 
lips with an odd fascination as it cropped them one by one. “It came 
after me all the way,” cried Sophy, triumphant ; and Fina smiled a real 
first childish smile of delight and interest. 

Sophy and she seemed at home in this sweet native land. Sophy 
gave Fina a bunch of wild thyme she had pulled up on the road. She 
seemed to have some natural affinity for all this mountain life, for the 
morning visions, for the clouds that rolled down the green dripping 
flanks of the mountains, among fragrant tree stems and all sweet things. 
What a green garden it is, in which the goats travel from rock to rock, 
browsing as they go, cropping leaves and choosing out of the delicate 
fantastic abundance. Sophy, too, had gathered some of this from 
among the strawberry rocks in the fir wood. Her pockets were full of 
cones and of berries of one sort and another, of oak-apples and of some 
golden fungus that had caught her fancy. I heard her telling Fina 
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wonderful stories as she walked along, of a little lizard, bronzed and 
lazy, hanging on a bank, and of a terrible apparition—a big toad—she 
had seen that morning hopping from the root of a tree. 

Mrs. King was again looking out of the window when we reached 
the hotel, and waving her languid handkerchief. I remember the Doc- 
tor’s eyes following Josephine as she crossed the threshold, passed in 
through the doorway. Her cheeks were aglow, her eyes alight, she was 
touched and awakened to a strange new beauty. Sophy, who loved 
beauty, whose own clumsy ways were a positive pain to her, also 
watched her for a moment, and an odd expression passed across her face. 
Then she rallied, took off her spectacles, and gaily calling out, “ This 
way, this is Fina’s room,” quickly led us down a passage, knocking 
over a great jug on her way. She had everything ready, wonderfully 
arranged and prepared, and a snowy restful bed wide open for the little 





invalid to slide into. 

That afternoon, little Fina being safe asleep in bed, under the care 
of Pringle, we three ladies strolled across the meadow in front of the 
hotel, and made for a little wood house by the stream, where long 
fragrant planks still wet with resin lay ready for the builder’s hand. 
Saws and sawdust, shavings, all the scraps and surplus of the place 
seemed equally fragrant. Sophy sat perched upon some planks, Josephine 
was standing in the doorway looking out, I found a comfortable seat on 
a heap of logwood. There was a delicious sound of water in our ears, 
for the stream dashed past quite close by ; the waterfalls after the storm 
came gaily pouring from the mountain ; everything, indeed, seemed alive 
—passing, floating, drifting, breathing, the very wind was life-giving. 
Suddenly comes a stir among the planks ; a little calf had been hidden 
among them, and trotted swiftly away, escaping into the field. There 
seemed to be some swift good-will and fitness in every natural thing 
round about us, which put us all into good spirits for-the moment. 
Sophy made some joke, and burst out laughing ; Josephine smiled ; some 
one came to the door and looked in. 

“You look very comfortable,” said the Doctor. “I shall envy you 
to-morrow, when I get back to my cockney home.” 

He looked much more like a dweller upon mountains than anything 
else, as he spoke—a tall, lean, hairy man, with those marvellous bright 
glances of his. They might certainly have made any young lady’s for- 
tune. Josephine’s glances were scarcely less bright in the cheerful 
excitement of the moment—of Fina’s recovery, of the pleasant change of 
scene. The moment seemed propitious for me to speak up. “ Dr. Adams, 
I have never given you a message. Mrs, Ellis wished me to give you 
her compliments. 

“ And won't you go and see mamma in her cockney home, and give 
her news of us ?” said Josephine. 

“T am a busy man,” said the Doctor. “I shall not have much time 
for visits when I get back.” 
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He did not say it rudely, but I saw Josephine change colour. Sophy 
looked up quickly ; there was a moment’s dead silence. 

“Do you know this?” said the unconcerned Doctor, holding up a 
little flower to Miss Ellis. “I have often read of it; I never saw one 
till I came here. It is a certain kind of astrangia. It puts me in mind, 
I don’t know why, of a delicate old maid. These flowers have all cha- 
racters of their own ; one can never tell what may not be going on when 
one ties up a bunch and sticks it into a glass.” 

I set him down---vexed though I was, I could not help being in- 
terested in this doctor—as a romantic independent man, with a vein of 
common sense, and wondered what flower would best describe him. 
Wild thyme came into my mind somehow, for, though I was provoked 
with him, it was impossible not to do justice to his simplicity and many 
gifts. My Sophy was another plain-looking flower, with a fragrant per- 
fume of good heart and wit. She was certainly not much to look at. 
There she sat on her log, with her feet hanging, and her plain good- 
humoured round face; not one grace, not one mystery of expression to 
givea charm to her dumpy figure. And there was Josephine, who, with- 
outa thought or a wish, looked all that Sophy would have so gladly said 
—Josephine who, by turning her head or raising her hand, seemed to 
be able to speak a whole life’s emotions. 

The Doctor never in all his life talked more delightfully than he did 
on that occasion, except, perhaps, after dinner that evening, when we all 
sat lingering in our places in the wooden dining-room, to hear him 
across the filberts and macaroons. His acquaintance and familiarity 
with the world of nature seemed extraordinary even to me, an ignorant 
outsider, but the charm of his description reached us all—a child could 
have understood what he said. He began with the plants and the 
flowers growing all round about; he described their characteristics, 
their habits, their ways of thinking and behaving. Then came the turn 
of the insects, and the very worms in the ground, as he talked, put out 
their wings. The whole beautiful world seemed to live again a new 
Paradise, a new dispensation from a still more lovely and wonderful point 
of view. Is this the secret of Paradise regained ? Paradise re-entered 
a second time by patient effort, by humble and modest interpretation, by 
knowledge, by the toil of man; evil and corruption surmounted and 
explained by the life-enduring labours of a watchman faithful to his 
post, and counting the atoms as they evolve, and revealing their secret 
of life. Josephine’s cheek had caught some faint flush of excitement. 
Sophy laughed right out with enthusiasm. ‘I never knew any one who 
knew anything—everything—before,” she cried. 

Doctor Adams was almost annoyed. 

“T,” he said, “I know nothing comparatively. You should try and 
meet my friend B., who has followed the evolution of points absolutely 
undiscernible hitherto with the strongest glasses, and hear what he has 
to tell you. There’s C., who, after years of the most magnificent work, 
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has reached whole systems shining far beyond our fixed stars, and subject 
to a different law. Such things make one feel,” he said simply, “like a 
child putting a few toys side by side in a row.” 

I shall never forget that evening upon the mountain, as we sat at the 
dimly-lighted table in the big room with its dark corners. The clock 
struck nine while we were still listening to the Doctor’s voice, rising and 
falling. Sophy was absorbed with her cheek on her hand, Josephine all 
stirred, wondering, admiring, faintly blushing, and for once quite carried 
out of her usual ladylike composure. As the clock struck nine Doctor 
Adams moved his chair. 

“T start very early to-morrow,” he said. ‘ I will go up with your leave 
and see my patient once more. You had better come,” he said to 
Josephine ; and she, too, rose, fetched a light from a side table, and then 
some sudden shyness, some self-consciousness made her turn and come 
back to me and put the lighted taper into my hand. 

“T will follow immediately,” she said. 

I don’t know whether he noticed it or not; he walked away with 
his hands in his pockets. 

Little Fina was awake when we came into the room, quiet, lying 
comfortably. She did not know that the Doctor was going, as she 
said a drowsy good-night. He gave us a few last directions, standing in 
the passage outside. 

“ Fina will miss you. We shall all miss you,” said I. 

“ Poor child !” he answered, with his kindest voice and look. “ Poor 
little thing! She will have friends and a good aunt to look after her. 
Don’t you let that sister of yours bully her when you get back,” he 
added, turning to Josephine as she came up the passage. “ Remember 
it is your duty to protect the little girl now.” 

Miss Ellis looked half pleased, half angry. “ Why do you speak in 
this way?” she said. “You don’t suppose You don’t know my 
sister.” 

“T do know her, very well,” said the Doctor, remembering that scene 
in Old Palace Square. 

It was almost impossible not to smile. But Josephine was wounded ; 
anything from him touched her too closely, She tried to speak, she 
burst into tears, and running into her own room, which was next to 
Fina’s, shut the door, and appeared no more that night. I hoped he 
» might have left some friendly message for her, but he did not. He 
said good-night, and walked away swinging his arms. 

Very early in the dawn I awoke, and heard low voices and footsteps 
under my window. It was the Doctor starting on his homeward 
journey. 

“Leben Sie wohl,” said the host; then some low, answering growl 
from a guide ; then all was silent. 

Next morning, at breakfast, I was amused to hear Colonel King say 
that “that Doctor Adams was a very good felloy—no pretensions; and 
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not one of those persons who are likely to force their acquaintance upon 
one afterwards.” Poor Sophy turned her face away. 

The days went by very quickly after the Doctor left—green, or grey, 
or golden—bringing storm and sunshine in turn. They were all good 
alike, after their kind, and we were all the better for them. Nature is 
a wise and powerful friend. People:come to her dizzy, and tired of the 
world of men and their anxious ways. Lo, the charm begins to work! 
You are no longer free ; you belong to something calmer, greater than 
yourself. To all these drifting lights and fragrances, to these distant 
peaks, these shining rocks, “souls attuned to sorrow” come up, rebelling 
even against sunshine. They are dazzled by it; it hurts their heavy eyes, 
long used to darkness and to tears. Lo! Nature interposes with her 
balm, her innocent, sweet arts, her green wreaths and tranquil visions. 
The river starting from the rock, the green pastures sprinkled with 
cattle, interpose between you and haunting remembrance. You see 
your troubles through a vine wreath perhaps. Are you ashamed—pro- 
voked? That little brook babbling against its granite basin carries 
away the bitterness of your consternation. And so it was for Fina, and 
so, too, for Fina’s aunt. 

Three weeks take in a great deal of living, even though the time 
passes quickly. By the end of a fortnight Fina was out again, and 
something like her old self. At the end of three weeks we took leave 
of the Kings, who were bound to Italy. 

“Good-bye, good-bye! Take great care of yourselves,” said Mrs, 
King, plaintively, as usual. “I’m sure I wish I could persuade my 
Sophy to be a little more anxious about herself. She is quite well now, 
but one never knows what may be hanging over one.” 

“Good-bye,” said the Colonel absently, and evidently glad to be rid 
of us. “ Keep a sharp look-out for your luggage at the station!” 

“ Good-bye, dearest friends!” said Sophy, bursting into tears. The 
parting was a real parting this time. 


XII. 


It is true that in England the senses are starved, light and colour 
and the abundance of life are wanting ; but what is there is our own 
and suited to our tastes, we know where to look for it. The defiles of 
London, its difficult passes, its chimney ranges and church tops are pecu- 
liar to us, its dull home face is homelike and friendly. Even Fina 
seemed not ill-pleased to be in the cab, jolting through endless streets 
on her way to Old Palace Square. Mrs. Ellis was standing on the steps 
of her house looking out for us, the kind old arms were wide open. I 
was for driving home, when they all called me peremptorily back. 

“You must come in, dear Miss Williamson. Come in. My Bessie 
is away. I do hope I have got all that will be wanted, and that you 


will find the rooms warm enough after your journey.” 
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The house was stifling with the roaring fires the dear old lady had 
ordered in every room. The dining-room seemed prepared for a feast. 

“ Here’s soup,” said Mrs, Ellis, looking round anxiously ; “or would 
you prefer tea or coffee? They are on the side table. Burroughes, have 
you brought up the champagne ?” 

“Mamma, whom were you expecting ?” said Josephine laughing, as 
she looked at the heaped-up table. “ You dear absurd mamma !” 

“‘ Bessie would have known exactly what to do, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Ellis, humbly. 

“ And why is she away, and what have you been doing all alone?” 
said Josephine, suddenly realising her sister’s absence. 

Bessie is detained at Cradlebury by her sprain,” said Mrs. Ellis. 
“She came up for a day, but had to go back again, poor dear;” the 
kind old lady explained, with all her sympathy in her children’s 
ailments. “ She rarely ventures out without an arm. Dear Bessie says 
she shall be glad of Pringle’s help,” continued the old lady, carving ner- 
vously ata ham. “She wishes her to take down the sewing machine 
and two or three numbers of J/yra’s Journal.” 

“* Vyra’s Journal !” said Josephine. 

“She wants some patterns, and the key of the lace-box, which you 
put away, my dear. There is a good deal of company at dear Thomas’s.” 
“Very quiet company,” the old lady continued, turning apologetically to 
little Fine. “Quite old people, like myself, for the most part, but they 
seem to dress a good deal. I was certainly a most shabby old granny, 
compared to Mrs. Blower, Rosa’s aunt. I don’t think you have ever 
seen her. She was there with her son, Captain Blower.” 

“TI dare say Mrs. Blower is a very gorgeous being, mamma,’ 
Josie, smiling. ‘I’m sure she doesn’t look half as nice as you do.” 

Josephine was smiling ; she was in a happy, excited mood, which 
lasted that evening and for two or three days after. Then by degrees 
her smiles ceased, so did the musical, gay tones of her voice. The old 
anxious, harassed look returned, the old dull mantle seemed to fall upon 
her. “She doesn’t go out enough,” her mother said; “ for the last few 
days nothing will induce Josephine to leave the house.” 

“That dear little Fina should seem sad at times was no wonder,” 
the old lady repeated wistfully one day, when I happened to find her 
alone; “but really, of the two, my Josie looks the most forlorn. I 
suppose one must not want too many things in this life, dear Miss 
Williamson, and it is for one’s good to be disappointed ; but I confess 
my wish would have been to see my children happy. What else could I 
care for? While their dear papa was alive my time was greatly 
absorbed ; he was so very particular, and nobody else understood him 
asI did. I am sure I have always enjoyed my life hitherto, notwith- 
standing a great many trials. But it goes to my heart when I see my 
Josephine’s sad looks.” 

“ Dear Mrs, Ellis,” said I, hesitating whether or not to speak, “ you 
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know better than T do what life is, and its cares and its difficulties, 
Perhaps, since you ask me, I think that Josephine, who is so like you, 
might have been happier in some ways if her life had been more like 
yours. If, for instance, as you said in your letter, Dr. Adams had not been 
sent away, if—if—” 

I was rather confused, for I was not sure whether it was not too late 
to speak. 

“ But I wrote to you,” said Mrs. Ellis, rather unreasonably, as I 
thought. People are not unwilling to let other people take all the 
responsibility and bear all the blame if things go wrong. 

“And I gave your message,” I said, “ but he is very proud in his 
way; and I don’t think, unless he were actually summoned, that he 
would venture to come back.” 

I saw the dear old lady’s brown eyes look so wistful that my heart 
rather smote me for what I had said. I remembered her age, her deli- 
eate health. I saw her hands trembling. I was grateful for the diversion 
of an opening door, and little Fina’s sweet face appearing in the door- 
way. 

The old house in the square seemed wonderfully warmed and 
brightened by the presence of this one little new inmate. Fina seemed 
to have come to awaken not a sleeping princess, but a drowsy old grand- 
mamma. Burroughes himself had begun to rub up the plate with fresh 
spirit, the coachman seemed to whip up his horses, the little pug-dog, 
instead of dozing whole days by the fire, was actually to be seen trotting 
round the garden at Fina’s heels. Fina used also to take her grand- 
mother out on sunny mornings; I used often to see them, strolling side 
by side, or sitting on the bench in the Square garden. One day an 
organ came up behind the railing, grinding out some air of Schumann 
which had found its way into its barrel, and at a certain note Fina 
suddenly began to cry, remembering all with a sharp and cruel pang. 

Her grandmother could not understand what she meant at first, till 
the child explained. 

“Tt was something papa used to like; ” and then, before she could 
say any more, the faint camphor-fragrance of the old lady’s Indian shawls 
seemed all about her, and the kind old arms were round her. 

“Don’t, don’t ery; don’t grieve, my child. Parents want their 
children to be happy. Oh, Fina, if you knew how they long for it—how 
I long for my children to be happy after I am gone! I have often 
thought of this since your father died. Fina, I never did him justice. 
I have often wanted to tell you so. I am afraid I was very hard to him.” 

“ Yes, darling grandmamma,” said Fina, touched to the heart, and 
clinging closer still to the gentle old lady. 

From that day there was a tacit understanding between the two, a 
difference in little Fina, a look of repose and comfort which had been 
wanting before. The Doctor came one day to see his little patient. 

“You are looking well,” he said ; “I see they are kind to you.” 
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He only stayed some five minutes, talking to Fina in the Garden- 
room, as we used to call the room on the ground floor, which used to be 
the schoolroom. Mrs. Ellis seemed displeased when she came downstairs 
and heard that he had been. 

“ Did not the gentleman ask for me or for Miss Josephine?” said the 
old lady. 

“No, ma’am,” said Burroughes, with dignity and emphasis. 

The Doctor would have gained nothing if he had asked for Miss 
Josephine. She was at Cradlebury. She had been mysteriously sum- 
moned by her sister-in-law, who wrote on pink paper, all over roses and 
Rs. Josephine was to come at once, she said. No excuse whatever 
would be taken. Mrs. Ellis was to prepare herself for some most in- 
teresting news, and by the very next post came a second letter, contain- 
ing the news, the most surprising, the most extraordinary, the—shall 
I say so’—most welcome announcement—Madame de Sévigné’s pen 
could alone have done justice to our feelings on the occasion—the great 
Miss Ellis was actually engaged to be married. The Captain, the 
Colonel’s travelling companion, Rosa’s cousin, Mrs. Blower’s only son, 
boots, settlements, faultless whiskers, the arm that had supported Miss 
Bessie’s faltering steps, the hand about to lead her to the altar—all were 
to be found united in the person of Bessie’s future husband, Captain 
Blower of the Heavies. “Some people think my cousin a little prosy,” 
the candid Rosa wrote; “but Bessie delights in his society. They talk 
about horses and servants all the day long, and are evidently intended 
for each other.” 

Josephine half laughed, half sympathised. Notwithstanding her 
evident reluctance she could not refuse to go. Poor Josephine! She 
was sorry to be away, and not much interested in Blower. Fina was 
left alone to the care of Mrs. Ellis. Indeed, it was the best thing that 
could have been desired for the little girl. Something to do, somebody 
to want her, was the way to comfort the poor little heart. Mrs. Ellis, 
who was a companionable and cheerful person, and who occasionally 
suffered from her children’s excessive care, enjoyed the liberty and bright- 
ness which Fina unconsciously brought, the echo of music from distant 
lands, the outburst of irrepressible youth emerging from grief. 


XIII. 


I was amused to hear Fina catechising her grandmother one evening 
in the most unhesitating manner. “Grandmamma,” she said, “do you 
suppose Aunt Bessie is in love?” 

“‘T suppose so, my dear,” said her grandmother. ‘ We shall hear all 
about her from Josephine.” 

“ Most people fall in love, don’t they?” said Fina. “When I do, I 
shall fall in love with a doctor. Oh, grandmamma! do you think perhaps 
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some day it could ever happen that my dear doctor could marry Aunt 
Josie 1” 

“ Has Josephine been talking to you?” said Mrs. Ellis. 

“ Aunt Josie never talks,” said Fina seriously. ‘The Doctor told 
me he had thought a great deal about her; but that she didn’t care for 
him. But, grandmamma, I think—don’t you think—he is mistaken?” 

“My darling child, I don’t want to think about such things,” cried 
grandmamma ; “they are not for little girls or old ladies, and the less 
Aunt Josie troubles herself about such things the better.” 

“But who then should think about such things?” Fina was be- 
ginning ; but Mrs. Ellis desired her to ring the bell, quite crossly, and 
so the conversation came to an end. 

One peculiarity about old people is that once they have made up 
their minds, they act very quickly. The day before Josephine was ex- 
pected home, I found a note from Mrs. Ellis, saying she had something 
about which she wished to consult me, and would I come over to tea ? 

I found the old lady alone; she looked up as Burroughes ushered me 
into the room. “Come here,” said she. “ What do you think of this?” 

She was sitting at her old-fashioned desk, on which lay a sheet of 
paper, inscribed in her pretty handwriting. “Is it about the wedding?” 
IT asked. “ Have you been writing to your future son-in-law ?” 

“That depends,” said she. “Read what I have said.” And she 
fixed ber bright brown eyes upon my face. 

The letter took me completely by surprise. It was not intended for 
Captain Blower. 

* 37 Old Palace Square, October 10, 1880. 


“ Dear Sir,—Not very long ago you honoured my daughter with a 
proposal which was not, I fear, received as it might have been by me 
and my family. I did not then know how deeply my own child’s feelings 
were engaged in a matter which took me by surprise, and in which, I 
regret to think, I acted hastily, and with little consideration for any one 
but myself, and my natural dislike to parting with one so dear to me as she 
is. Iam not too old yet toown myself wrong. My children’s happiness is 
the one care that remains to me in this world, and I should not like to 
pass away with the thought of an injustice unrepaired which it is in my 
power to acknowledge, although perhaps too late to remedy. If you 
have not formed other interests, if your mind is unchanged, I should feel 
grateful if you would answer this letter yourself in person. I have not 
told my child that I have written to you, nor shall I do so without your 
authority. From what little I saw of you I feel I may trust you to keep 
my confidence, if it comes, as so many things do come, too late. 

“Yours very faithfully, 
“J. M. Ex.is. 


“There,” she said, emphatically, “put it in your pocket; post it as 
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you go home with your own hands; and never speak of it again, unless 
I give you leave.” 

I could only kiss the dear old hand which she held out to me. There 
was nothing to be said, but something—very much—to hope. 

As the hour approached for Josephine’s return, Mrs. Ellis grew 
more and more uneasy. No answer had come from the Doctor. It was 
almost more than the poor lady could bear. 

Josephine came home, longing to be back on her own account ; full 
of anxiety about them both, she found, with an odd heart-ache, how 
well the two could get on alone. 

One of the first things Mrs. Ellis said to Josephine was, “ We have 
had a visit from your friend the Doctor since you left.” 

“ And what did he say, mamma?” Josephine asked. 

“You must ask Fina, my dear. He did not care to see an old woman 
like me, and went away almost immediately.” 

“ He was shy, mamma. You know every one must be glad to see you. 
Captain Blower came up all the way from Cradlebury on purpose.” 

Then Josephine went on blushing: “ Dr. Adams was very kind to us 
in Switzerland. I think it seems ungrateful to show him no attention. 
Do you mind asking him to dinner?” 

“What should we ask him to dinner for?” said Mrs. Ellis un- 
easily. 

“Don’t you think he might—he might like to meet Bessie and the 
Captain ?” faltered Josephine. 

The old lady laughed maliciously. “If he is such a shy person, I 
should think he would much rather not.” 

“ Oh, do have him!” said Fina, bursting in. “ Do let me write !’ 

I did not recognise Mrs, Ellis, she spoke so sharply and so beflustered. 
“Certainly not, my dear. Your aunt and I can write our own letters.” 

Fina sat down quite crushed. 

“Then shall you write, or shall I?” said Josephine, holding her 
own. But it was a great effort to her to do so; her cheeks were burn- 
ing, and her eyes were full of tears. 

“Tt is not my wish that Dr. Adams should be asked to dine here 
at present,” said her mother decidedly ; and the old lady went off, leaning 
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on Fina’s arm. 

Poor Josephine! I hardly liked to look at her. We were both quite 
silent for a moment; then suddenly she burst out, “It’s too unkind. 
Why is every one against me? Indeed,” she added bitterly, “mamma 
has little reason to forbid our meeting. The fancy he had for me has 
entirely passed away. I can’t understand it all,” she said passionately. 
“‘ Sometimes it has even seemed to me that only one other soul, only 
one, could interpret my own soul to me. I did not know until I sent 
him from me how I depended upon him, not only for affection, but for 
a sort of very existence. It seemed so wicked at the time, one feeling, 
and one only, and all the rest left behind. And now—now it seems 
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wicked to have turned from it.” She hid her face in her hands as she 
spoke. 

“ You could not really care even for one person,” said I, “ if you 
did not bring the power of affection which has grown with a lifetime. 
When you marry, you will love your husband all the more, because 
you have not thought of him only.” 

“ Marry !” she said, starting up ; “ do. you suppose I could ever marry 
any one else?” And I remember her face lighted as she spoke. “I should 
like to see him again, if only once; just, just to see him, and to know 
how he is, and to hear what he is doing. Bessie has had no difficulties 
in her way.” She spoke in her pathetic voice with that strange openness 
of reserved natures, ‘ Your mother has her reasons,” I began— 

“ T know her reasons,” said Josephine, bitterly; and she began to 
walk up and down the room. 

“ Come out,” said I. “ The fresh air will do you good. Will you 
come to Silver Street with me? I have a pupil waiting.” 

She put on her bonnet without a word, and came with me. It was 
like walking with some one in a dream, so little did she seem to notice 
my presence. We went up Old Street and came out into the highway 
with its many carriages. I took her arm and looked right and left as we 
went along. We reached the opposite pavement at last, escaping the 
jolting dangers of the crossing. It reminded me of the day I had passed 
her long ago in the east wind, for at this moment the bells set off ringing 
overhead. 

They were lowering a barrel at the public house, and she hurried 
forward to avoid it. I was delayed fora moment, and as I stood waiting 
I saw her run up against a shabby gentleman ina strange abrupt fashion. 
He looked down with a quick bright flash, and exclaimed—and I could 
see his face though hers was turned away It would be impossible if it 
were not true, but this is true; and of al] the people in this vast city, 
of all the millions and thousands and hundreds of people, this was the 
only one; the one person whom half a minute before she had heen want- 
ing with the least hope of ever meeting. “ You!” I heard her cry—not 
for the first time. 

“ You!” he said. “I was coming to see you.” And then and 
there in that miry thoroughfare, with all the cabs and carts jolting by, 
and all the shop-fronts staring at them, he took her hand and pulled it 





through his arm. 
“ Well, what does this mean?” said the Doctor to her, smiling, as 
they passed without seeing me. 
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In the Heart of the Highlands. 


—_— 


I nave wandered through many of the most charming spots in Europe, 
and seen a good deal of our finest scenery at home; and yet I know 
nothing so grand or picturesque as the country through which I passed 
yesterday on the newly opened Oban Railway. My first resting-place 
was Dalmally, at the east end of Loch Awe, and in the very heart of 
the Highlands. I knew the country well some years ago; and I am 
surprised at the change which has come over this once secluded glen. 
Somehow the whole of this valley has given up its weird past, and now 
pins its practical faith entirely to the future. The turf huts, the kilted 
gillies, the fiery whisky from the mountain corry, the shrieking bag- 
pipe, and the melodious language of the glens, are sorrowfully leaving the 
land; and we find Saxon civilisation spreading its wings up the straths. 
A handsome, grave-looking bishop sat at one end of our dinner-table, 
and a keen-faced barrister at the other ; Redfern and West End fashion 
were on all hands; the room rang with the purest Saxon English ; the 
waiter was an unmistakable Swiss, and he dexterously served up the 
products of a Frenchman’s art. Can this be the dear old legendary glen 
through which I passed some years ago ? 

The opening-up of a new railway may seem quite a commonplace 
affair ; and yet it sweeps away all that give their character and charm 
to whole rustic populations ; if it does not further, at least it changes, 
local civilisation. The railway is the great leveller of ideas as well as of 
social excrescences; the prime importer of heresy into church creed and 
rustic politics; the merciless uprooter of tradition and folklore; the 
stern foe of local legend and lyric—of homely poetry, song and story; the 
magic dissolver of dreamland and all its fancies. I pause not to inquire 
whether or not the iron net-work of the railway shall or shall not create 
a poetical school of its own, or whether or not luxuriance shall rise out of 
these ruins. Here around Loch Awe, at the foot of broad-shouldered 
Ben Cruachan, is a district even yet romantic in its history as in ‘its 
scenery ; butin avery few years it will have lost all its luxuriant crop of 
tradition, story, song, and romance. This latest extension of our railway 
system, which joins the capital of the British Empire to that of the 
West Highlands, and which brings two places five hundred miles apart 
within a few hours of each other, passes for its last thirty miles through 
a tract of country, the richest both in scenery and in tradition in this 
poor but classic land. Above the valley of the Awe and the green ridges 
of Glenorchy, hover, or till lately did hover, the oldest, most pathetic, 
and most permanent of all the Ossianic and Fingalian myths; here has 
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been reaped the richest crop of sturdy folk-lore. For upwards of two 
centuries this was the arena where the invading sons of Uisnach and the 
restless Vikings tried their prowess at the point of the Pictish sword ; 
and here, too, there flourished a civilisation, refined and powerful, though 
now only known through some accidental exhumed relic. On one of the 
most peaceful spots on Loch Etive side flourished for several centuries 
one of the purest and most self-sacrificing of the monastic orders ; and on 
one of the most conspicuous isles of Loch Awe lived and worked one of 
the most influential uf the religious sisterhoods, once so dear to the poor 
of Scotland, but now with scarcely a representative on Scottish soil. In 
this remote Highland parish, unheeding the turmoil of the great outer 
world of politics and action, there ran his godly race one of the most 
remarkable of all the remarkable rural clergy of Scotland, an earnest 
and powerful, keen and subtle thinker, who grappled with the hardest 
problems of his day, and anticipated some of the conclusions of Bishop 
Berkeley, and who was considered not unworthy to be named in the 
same breath with Kepler, Galileo, and Leibnitz, by no less a judge than 
Sir Isaac Newton. Around those dark corries, up those mist-covered 
mountains, and down those deeply-coloured slopes, wandered, free as the 
air, and in his wanderings sweetly sang, the only Gaelic bard whose muse 
has ever risen from snarling scurrility to the dignity of pure lyric; and 
out of this valley sprang the ancestors of the most energetic and most 
richly endowed Scottish peer, whilst here was born, at a spot now 
marked only by melancholy ruins, the most energetic and patriotic com- 
moner of Scotland, in the person of its oldest and most respected member 
of Parliament. 

If one has tastes in other directions ; if he cares to read geology in 
its native rocks; he finds a wide range here, from the granite of Ben 
Cruachan to the morains of Taynuilt ; if he wishes to study botany, he 
has only to open Frazer’s account of Ardchattan to learn how wide the 
range of the flora of this valley is; or if, as is most likely, he is inclined 
more to sport and fishing than to poetry and the exploration of ruins, he 
finds ample scope for his rod on Loch Awe and its adjuncts, with good 
quarters in several places on its bank. For this new railway skirts, for 
about ten miles, the noblest though hitherto the least known and most 
inaccessible of Scottish lakes, and winds along the margin of one of the 
most changeful and beautiful of West Highland fiords, for the most part 
through a richly wooded and finely scented, luxuriant country, where 
one would expect only the barren crag or the bleak moor. 

But it is as the home of lingering Gaelic legends that Glenorchy 
attracts the lively sympathy of the reader. I know not any other dis- 
trict in the country where pagan influences have lingered so long, or in 
so many forms, as here, or a district which has gathered within its 
narrow history or conserved intact such a large number of tales concern- 
ing the protean power of evil, or the effect of unreality upon us. The old 
Gaelic mind was most inquisitive, most subtle, as well as most ready in 
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its resource. Curious, and apt to trace all events to apparcnt causes, it 
hit upon rough and ready methods of producing all effects through direct 
personal agency, and supplemented its own ingenuity by copious borrow- 
ing from the East. Looking at Ben Cruachan, one feels that 


The giant mountain stands 
To sentinel enchanted lands, 


and that even yet decaying local memory may bring down on the gleam- 
ing bosom of the beautiful lake slumbering at its base the deep veil of 
mysterious romance. The unresting Highland mind accounted for 
everything by some reference, hidden or open, to its own workings ; and 
this is how it explained the origin of Loch Awe. Once upon a time, 
says the explanatory legend, there was no loch in this deep‘ valley ; all 
these green isles, Inishail, Inistrynich, Inis Fraoch, and the rest, were 
only the rugged crests of the knolly country, which in the day of the days 
belonged to the great huntress Bera. She possessed all the mountains 
of the mists and all the plains of the knolls, upon the condition that at 
every coming of the sun or its departure she would roll a huge stone, 
with the magic Druid characters inscribed upon its surface, over the 
mouth of a clear spring that trickled out of the shoulder of Ben Crua- 
chan. What was written on the stone she did not know, but she did 
know that if she failed in her task only once, a calamity would happen 
that would mark her offence so long as water would flow and the grass 
would grow. For many years she fulfilled her task, and regularly, 
before the sun set or rose, she rolled the mystic stone across the mouth 
of the well. But one fatal evening, weary with the chase, she lay down 
for a short rest, and was overcome by a deep sleep, and the sun set, and the 
midnight came, and even dawn passed into full day, ere she awoke. In 
great terror of unutterable ill, she made hastily for the shoulder of the 
mountain; but as she came in view she saw through the imist a great 
torrent rushing down through the glen, where only a gentle burn flowed 
on the previous day ; and just as she had succeeded in placing the mystic 
stone over the cave which the bursting water had formed, the clouds 
arose, and she saw the whole valley turned into a lake, and such of her 
tribe as had escaped from the flood homeless and without shelter. And 
she felt the hand of death upon her, and she fell down at the enchanted 
well, and expired amidst the ruins which her folly or forgetfulness had 
caused, 

Like most Highland tales, this Loch Awe one has a melancholy, 
tragic end, representing the Gaelic idea of life, which at its richest and 
best was a tragedy in a mystic setting. I give only one other Loch Awe 
tale in illustration of this. I give it here because it is one of the oldest of its 
class, and because it is the only one, so far as I know, that represents in 
the Celtic mythology the idea of the Greek Hesperides. Inis Fraoch is 
one of the isles clustering near the upper end of Loch Awe ; and on Inis 
Fraoch, according to the melancholy myth of the locality, grew the 
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golden apples, which were the most delicious of fruit, and which the 
gods alone were allowed to taste. A great dragon guarded this forbidden 
fruit from adventurous intruders; and no mortal foot was allowed to 
tread the holy isle. But it came to pass, on one of these days, that 
Fraoch, one of the mighty Feine, fell in love with a great princess of the 
land, who asked him to prove his affection and his valour by procuring 
some of the forbidden fruit. He travelled far and near in quest of the 
golden fruit ; passed through many dangers, landed at last on the fatal 
isle, killed the poisonous monster in mortal combat, got possession of the 
fruit, weak and weary tried to return in his frail craft, and tasted an 
apple to restore his strength. Little by little he began to grow faint ; 
his eyes were growing dim; his throat was parched, and his energies 
began to flag. He had strength to gain the shore under the castle wall, 
where his beloved dwelt, and to stagger through her hall only to sink 
exhausted on the floor. As the mist of death was gathering around his 
sight, he confessed that he broke the commands of the gods, and that he 
was justly punished. She too, for whom he died, tasted and perished on 
his bosom. Both were buried in the same grave ; and the fatal island 
of the great dragon was ever afterwards called Inis Fraoch, 

This is merely, as it were, a leaf out of a great volume that has now 
nearly perished. I was fortunate enough this year to form the acquaint- 
ance of one born not far from this legendary district, and now the sole 
receptacle of its myths and proverbs. 

Glenorchy is in all respects one of the most lovely of Highland glens ; 
soft, rich, and velvety in its beauty. In one of the oldest fragments of 
Irish verse it was aptly described : 


Glen Urchin, oh, Glen Urchin, 
It was the straight glen of smooth ridges : 
No more joyful was a man of his age 
Than Naoise in Glen Urchin, 


The visitor who wishes to see it at its richest and best has only to walk 
over from the hotel to the quaint octagonal church, with its stumpy 
square tower, that overhangs the sandy bed of the Orchy, and take in the 
various points of the magnificent prospect of which he is the centre. If 
by chance he happens to care for the curious bye-ways of Scottish life and 
history, hc may profitably recall some of the strange events that crowd 
around this lonely edifice, as he looks upon the simple grave-stones of the 
nameless poor, the armoured effigies of templars and knights, and the sym- 
bols of mwitred ecclesiastics that slumber here; how this quaint Highland 
church occupies a spot once consecrated to pagan worship, with its frantic 
processions, furious chants, and deeds of horrid sacrifice ; how this clachan 
of the Most High God was one of the earliest spots seized by invading 
Christianity and converted to its holier services ; how for centuries this 
glen was the ordinary highway to the wilds of the West, and the portal 
to the unknown and vagrant court of the feared Somerlids ; and how, in 
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more recent times, it guarded what was scarcely the less important or the 
more known realm of the Campbells; how the Argyll saying, “ ’Tis a far 
cry to Lochow,” had a thrilling significance to the Argyll foes ; and how the 
glen has passed through many vicissitudes which have coloured the tenor 
of general history. One picture of that wild state may be given here by 
way of specimen. In wandering through the sequestered churchyard I 
came upon a tombstone bearing date 1684, and inscribed with the name 
of Mr. Dugald Lindsay, in one sense the wltimus episcoporum of Scotland. 
The date, I know, was not that of Mr. Lindsay’s death, but that of the 
most remarkable fact in his singular life. Here, however, where he so 
often preached, his body lies at rest. Mr. Lindsay, who occupies a soli- 
tary niche in the records of his time, was the Episcopal parson of Glen- 
orchy during the most troubled period of its history, and ‘though he 
always remained an Episcopalian, he enjoyed the living for upwards of a 
quarter of a century after Presbyterianism was restored. In this he 
stood absolutely alone. It was a very common thing to meet in those 
days with Scotch clergy of the type of the Vicar of Bray, but Mr. 
Lindsay was true to his creed and its ritual. The reader remembers 
how, at the Revolution of 1688, when William of Orange gained the 
English throne, Episcopacy, which had previously (in the time of the 
Stewarts) been the State religion of Scotland, gave place to Presby- 
terianism, and the Presbyterian ministers returned jubilant from exile 
and past suffering, full of memories of political murders, hardship, and 
Church cruelty, and resolved to root out the High Church party. In no 
place in Scotland did feeling run so high or so bitterly as in Argyll, 
which could never forget the execution of its darling Earl upon the 
scaffold, ostensibly, at least, in the cause of religious freedom and popular 
rights. In the face of all that, we find here, in the very heart of the 
Highlands, and in the most bigoted part of the Campbell country, an 
uncompromising Episcopalian clergyman quietly allowed to hold his 
living and his creed, just because he was beloved by his savage or half- 
savage flock. A Presbyterian successor was actually appointed, and came 
to Glenorchy to take possession, in the hope that the parson would quietly 
leave the manse and stipend. He got rather an unexpected reception in 
this Presbyterian glen ; he owed all, probably his life, to the generosity 
and kindness of the parson. On the Sunday when he was to preach him- 
self in, he found the parish literally up in arms, and the parishioners as- 
sembled in great force against his settlement. Little ceremony was used 
by those sons of the mountain, who cared more for the force of a good 
character than for the refinements of creed, and who never allowed 
abstract doctrines to stand in the way of personal liking. The invading 
minister was quickly and quietly surrounded by twelve stalwart High- 
landers, with dirks ready and claymores drawn ; and thus he was marched 
off towards the eastern boundary of the parish, with two pipers, playing 
a sort of appropriate lament, leading in the van, the stalwart sons of the 
mountain acting as a threatening body-guard, and the hostile congrega- 
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tion bringing up the rear. At the boundary the procession halted; the 
unfortunate minister was made to swear that he would never return or 
attempt to obtain the stipend of Glenorchy, or molest its incumbent so 
long as he lived or chose to retain the living. And thus it came about 
that in the very heart of the Liberal Campbell country, and within sight 
of the great Breadalbane stronghold of Kilchurn, an Episcopalian, who 
never conformed to the new ecclesiastical régime, was allowed to draw 
the stipend of the conforming minister, and to preach in the parish 
church, all through the reigns of William and Mary, Anne, and George L., 
leaving, when he died,a name that is still revered in the glen, and 
proving how in the very heart of the Highlands a man’s personal cha- 
racter was a very much more powerful and enduring element than the 
dogmatic expression of his creed or the practice of his ritual. And as I 
visited Mr. Lindsay’s grave, and ran through some of what has been 
written about the stern intolerance and sour bigotry of the Campbells— 
how they have been represented as a race of duplicity and grasping greed 
—I thought in particular of the horrors of Glencoe and the reputed 
treachery of Breadalbane, and I thought that here history spoke in the 
fact that at their own doors the Breadalbane Campbells were the most 
tolerant of their day and age. 

I have seen Glenorchy in all phases of its scenery ; in storm, when the 
snow-drift hurried across the summit of Ben Cruachan ; in flood, when 
the Orchy overflowed its bank far into the valley, and swept trees 
and cattle into the depths of Loch Awe; in fair weather, when the 
clouds passed rapidly across the surface of the sky, trailing their 
changing shadows across that of the deeply furrowed Ben ; when the 
summer sun shone brightly, and when the change of colouring in the 
green or dark brown landscape was brilliant and almost kaleidoscopic, 
and when the power of light and shade was as fully developed as I have 
ever seen it even on the slopes of Fiesole or of Castelamare. And I have 
also seen the glen as it shivered beneath a passing thunderstorm on a 
July eve. The day, I remember, was very sultry and oppressive ; 
several hot blasts of air passed up the glen; towards evening the sky 
began to darken and change colour rapidly ; loud and frequent peals of 
thunder drew near and nearer; flashes and streaks of forked lightning 
frequently lighted up the sky, which was in violent change of colouring, 
T have seen many thunderstorms in Central Europe, amidst the Alps, 
and on the Mediterranean ; but I remember nothing like this Glenorchy 
storm, with its terrific vibrations, its turgid currents of hot air, its 
cold blasts, its quick succession of forked lightning, and its violent 
torrents of rain. 

The valley is made up of three glens, branching off: Glen Strae, 
deep, hollow, and sombre, and yet full of memories of the lawless Mac- 
Gregors ; Glenorchy, rock-bound, green, and grand; and Glen Lochy, 
bleak, cold, and bare. And each has its own dark history, and its home- 
spun collection of clan legends, fairy traditions, and fatherless myths. 
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But by far the most conspicuous object from all parts of the valley is 
the circular granite monument on the hill at the north-east corner of 
the lake, erected some years ago to the memory of Duncan Ban 
M‘Intyre, the Burns of the Gaelic proper, and almost their only poet— 
certainly the sweetest and purest of all Gaelic bards, and the only one 
amongst them likely to have a permanent pedestal in the great temple 

British literature. For if the truth must be told, and the romance 
attaching to the unknown be swept away, Gaelic poetry, when not 
appropriated by the local bards from fertile English fields, in the manner 
in which his sermons are pilfered from Mr. Spurgeon by the modern 
Highland clergy—who first translate them into Gaelic, and then turn 
them into English as original productions—seldom rises to an elevated 
strain or transcends smart scurrility, or the suggestive Yagaries of 
illicit love. A certain class of writers, to whom omne iynotum pro 
magnifico is a pert gospel, has converted the Highlands into a sort of 
poetic Arcadia, a land of virgin virtue, unsullied morals, and melodious 
song, where the noble shepherd warbles in his country’s muse in happy 
innocence, or where he tunes his mellow reed to some sweet ancestral 
air, and where the bard was the leader of local society, exercising supreme 
influence as much through the force of his native grace and culture as 
through a dread of his terrible satire and the vehemence of his ready 
faculty. To these enthusiasts the Highland bard appears as the public 
satirist and public educator of his day and generation, the literary guide 
and Mentor of his clan, the stern moralist of his glen, from whose sharp 
tongue no rank or class, however high or powerful, could escape, and the 
censor who rebuked the vices of his tribe through the silent vigour of a 
gospel inspired from the permanent good in the world, and in which the 
bard peculiarly shared. With these rosy writers it is the fashion to 
represent the Highlands as par excellence the land of mountain and 
glens, freedom and innocence, where a virtuous peasantry breathes the 
spirit of a purer air remote from conventional bonds, where the shepherd 
knows no want and the crofter laughs at care, and where music 
and morals, religion and poetry, go together to purify and elevate the 
rustic mind. In a lecture on this very Duncan Ban, the present 
accomplished Professor of Poetry at Oxford gives countenance to this 
high-flown fiction of ideal Gaelic civilisation. And yet, if the unvar- 
nished tale must be told, I have found in this glen—and what this glen 
reveals is corroborated by the local records of all the neighbouring parishes 
—proof upon proof that the real life during last century amongst those glens 
was always commonplace, and often mean; that here it was the old 
melancholy story of the poor in intense poverty, often in a state 
approaching slavery, or in that of chronic starvation ; of the rich semi- 
brutalised ; and generally of a people far remote from the blissful 
Arcadia of the shieling, who went to market more than to kirk; who 
periodically broke each other’s heads in drunken brawls ; who sang coarse 
topical songs in their cups, and’swore at each other in emphatic vernacu- 
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lar ; who were poorly clad as well as badly fed, and who cared little for 
the Hebrew commandments when they went counter to passion or 
prejudice. 

It is positively refreshing, in the midst of prevailing grossness, to 
meet a character like Duncan Ban, a genuine Gaelic bard, veritable 
son of flood and mist, a writer full of grace, purity and strength, rising 
from amongst the people to touch their hearts and move their best feel- 
ings, and to sing the praises of valour and great deeds. Amongst Gaelic 
bards, who are as numerous as poets in Paisley, or leaves in Vallambrosa, 
he alone combines strength with purity, and grace of utterance with 
beauty of thought. Though of the people, a true peasant son, he has none 
of the spirit of the revolutionary, nor of the spirit of unrest which gives 
to Robert Burns his principal charm. He was always lowly, always 
without ambition. He never learned to read or write, and he never had 
a fair command over English speech, though English was then spoken in 
his glen by all the more educated people. Born in 1724, he passed a 
long life of nearly a century as gamekeeper, vicarious soldier, city guards- 
man in Edinburgh, and privileged vagrant. He married early, and the 
sweetest strains of his muse are the praises of his own wife, Mairi 
Bhan Og, 

Whose breath was sweet as apples growing. 

At seventy-five he entered the well-known city guard of Edinburgh, 
a body of mountaineers mercilessly caricatured by Ferguson, and hated 
by the Lowland citizens :— 

Their shanks, erst used to philabegs, 
Are dight in splatterdashes, 
Whose buaillant hides scarce fend their legs 
Trae weet and weary splashes 
O’ dirt that day. 

In his seventy-ninth year he composed his “ Farewell to the Hills,” of 
which the following verses, from the beautiful translation of a sympathetic 
modern poet, may give some idea of the fire and energy that glowed in 
his muse :— 

Oh, wildly as the bright day gleamed I climbed the mountain breast, 
And when I to my home returned the sun was in the west. 


’Twas health and strength, ‘twas life and joy to wander freely there, 
To drink at the fresh mountain stream, to breathe the mountain air. 


Farewell, ye forests of the North hills, where the bright day gleams, 
Farewell, ye grassy dells, farewell, ye springs and leaping streams, 
Farewell, ye mighty solitudes, where once I loved to dwell, 

Scenes of my spring-time and its joys, for ever fare ye well. 


What was most remarkable in the mood of this Gaelic vagrant bard 
was his intense love of freedom, of solitude, and of nature, his keen and 
passionate perception of wild natural beauties, and his attachment to his 
native glen. By no means wanting in sarcastic power, he could be 
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vehement when he liked, as well as tender and gentle. Patriotic like all 
true Highlanders, his thoughts, even in their most vagrant moods, would 
soon return to the mountain corry and its mist, the swollen stream and its 
green banks, the antlered deer and the swift roe, the perfume of the birch 
and the rich down of his native heather, the silver spangles on the Orchy 
trout, and the golden gleam on the slopes of Ben Cruachan. 

Leaving Duncan Ban of the Songs and his native Glenorchy, we 
follow the railway line as it skirts the shore of Loch Awe into the wild 
pass of Brander, in some respects the darkest and most forbidding of all 
the Highland gorges. Loch Awe stretches for nearly thirty miles through 
a lovely and richly wooded country. In leaving Glenorchy we are passing 
away from countless McFadgens, McNaughtons, and McGregors, who 
occupied these valleys in succession before the Campbeils became supreme 
in the West Highlands. Not far from the hotel is the Gallowshills, 
where the stormy freebooters, McGregors, used to hang their foes and 
prisoners ; but now, as for centuries, one fancies that the glen has no 
more of this blackmailing clan than the refrain of their wail, which Scott 
has made immortal :— 

Glenorchy’s proud mountains, Kilchurn and her towers, 
Glenstrae and Glen Lyon no longer are ours, 
We're landless, landless, Gregalach. 


Kilchurn Castle is one of those solitary massive piles perched on a bold 
peninsula, or on a rocky isle, that still prove how insecure the life of the 
Highland chiefs always was. It is now a melancholy ruin, crumbling 
fast to a more dilapidated state, and very unlike the earliest picture of it 
that I have seen. At the end of last century, when vandalism was 
supreme in Europe, the building was unroofed ; its timbers were used to 
cover some of the dwellings of the glen, and its corner-stones carried 
away for ornaments and gate-posts. But in 1745 we find it habitable, 
and used as a sort of barracks by some Royalist troops. Built at various 
dates between 1400 and the reign of James I., it was a heavy, clumsy, 
and composite, though imposing and picturesque mass of sclid masonry, 
without any evident style or plan. Its commanding situation and the 
romance of its border history were no doubt the main causes why it was 
selected by Sir Walter Scott as the site of the Campbell fortress in his 
Legend of Montrose, and which evoked the happy military criticism of 
the fearless Dugald Dalgetty, Rittmaster with half the armies of Europe. 
For centuries it belonged to the Campbells, who were supreme on Loch 
Awe side before they got even a footing on Loch Fyne. 

In driving along we got a good view of the clustering isles of Loch 
Awe, richly wooded down to the water’s edge, each wooded isle with its 
stirring legend or story, and some of them with many. There is Inis- 
hail—the island of the fair—a sort of protected paradise in the Gaelic 
imagination, where once stood a nunnery belonging to the Cistercian Order, 
and where the parish church of Inishail was the centre of parish life for 
about a century after the Reformation. There is Inistrynich, the island 
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of the soothsayers, where no doubt farseeing quacks imposed upon the 
credulity of the surrounding tribes, and shrouded their’ roguery in sancti- 
monious ritual. There is Inis-Fraoch, one of whose legends I have given 
in a previous page. Further down there is Inischonel, with Ardchonel 
Castle boldly perched on its rocky summit; and there are several more 
of a like type sheltered in the bosom of the lake, and once occupied as 
keeps or cemeteries. Here, doubtless, was once the theatre of many a 
tragedy and many a comedy ; here was the refuge for many a disconsolate 
soul, who had found the world thorny and cold, and here religion dis- 
ciplined her sons and daughters through suffering, prayer, and piety. 
Passing along the margin of the dark lake, in no sense of security I 
regret to confess, we soon enter the narrow defile of the Pass of Brander, 
with Ben Cruachan, here well covered with birch, hazel, and scrub oak 
rising abruptly on our right, and mountain torrents rushing down un- 
comfortably near. The Pass of Brander is partly formed by a long spur 
of the lake, and partly by the surging river Awe, which connects the 
loch with Loch Etive. As I passed along, the waters of the loch were 
dark and deep ; the dark cliffs on the opposite side were reflected on 
the still surface, and altogether the scene was one of the eeriest and 
weirdest I have seen in the Highlands. And interest is aroused at the 
recollection of the struggles that took place here both between the 
McDougall of the day and Sir William Wallace, and between the con- 
quering Bruce, representing French or Latin civilisation, and the Lord of 
Lorne, guarding the economy of the island freebooters and rovers. The 
whole plain on both sides at the entrance to the Pass is covered by melan- 
choly cairns, memorials of these dire conflicts. In crossing the Awe, we get 
a good view of Loch Etive, in its deep enclosure of hills, and here at Tay- 
nuilt, where there is a light airy station, we are still in the land of legend 
andsong. But, if the truth must be told, this intensely interesting Gaelic 
section of the country has only the débris of its former grandeur to present 
tothe stranger. On all hands, one sees the ruins of homes and clachans in 
melancholy wastes, and in some places the remains of churches and chapels ; 
but almost all the history connected with these spots has altogether 
vanished from ‘local memory, and now has only a feeble hold on local 
tradition. Yesterday I chanced to meet two of the most intelligent men 
in the parish, but neither could tell me the ecclesiastical name of the spot 
where we stood, though by that name hangs a pleasant story. The 
district of Taynuilt is highly interesting, and has a remarkable his- 
tory. Almost within hearing of the loud murmur of the rapid Awe, we 
stood facing the broad, brown, massive shoulder of Ben Cruachan ; Ben 
Starra stands forth boldly and dark, to guard the dark frowning entrance 
to Upper Loch Etive, which seems to be always shrouded in a thick layer 
of whitish mist ; granite hills stretch westward, giving shelter to Loch 
Etive ; and legends of Deirdre, the sons of Uisnach and the Feine, seem to 
crowd the whole mountain side and to give life to the silent cairns. And 
yet though I knew how abundant was the crop of Gaelic tales raised on 
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this spot, I was surprised and grieved to find that even the oldest inhabi- 
tant could tell me very little of what had been native of this rugged soil, 
and that much of what is modern has recently crept into the very topo- 
graphy. I heard Welsh and English spoken by the quarriers and by the 
descendants of Ulverstone immigrants, who smelted iron ore from Cum- 
berland here upwards of a century and a half ago. That was natural ; 
but the monument did annoy me, by giving a rude shock to my anti- 
quarian simplicity. On a conspicuous eminence beside the parish church, 
I saw a tall monolith, towering erect, which I at once put down asa 
good specimen of the memorial cairns of Lorne, but which proved to be, 
not any relic of Norse or pre-historic civilisation, but only the earliest 
monument erected in Britain to Britain’s greatest naval hero, by a band 
of enthusiastie Englishmen who were working at the granité quarries of 
Bonawe, in the memorable year of Trafalgar, when all true Britons la- 
mented the loss, as much as they rejoiced at the victories, of Lord Nel- 
son. Even the name Taynuilt, the house by the burn, is modern, but 
Muckairn, the name of the parish, points far back beyond the bounds of 
Celtic civilisation, and even beyond the verge of written history, to that 
remote era when vague popular ideas had not yet stereotyped themselves 
in form, and when troubled man, face to face with the inexplicable diffi- 
culties of his own nature and its surroundings, worshipped most loyally 
what he feared most. The name is in fact one of the many relics of boar 
or animal worship we have in the Highlands, and belongs to the wide 
class of legends or myths that surround the patriotic life and sad death 
of Diarmid, who, if a personage at all, and not a personified idea, was 
the outstanding social reformer of his race, who opposed the coarse errors 
of his day, tried to uproot its vulgar prejudices, and, like all great or true 
reformers, suffered for the opinion which he held and tried to put into 
practice. Diarmid is always represented as a sort of Celtic Achilles, the 
greatest hunter, perhaps the most generous-hearted man, amongst all the 
Feine, at once the surest of aim and the swiftest of foot. Like a second 
Hercules, as no doubt he was, his greatest achievement was the destruc- 
tion of a monster, the wild boar, or great muck, that ravaged all the 
country of the Feine, and baffled all their hunters. But not even Diarmid 
could escape the mysterious shafts of fate; for swift though he was of 
foot, sure of aim and deep in counsel, he had, like his Greek prototype, a 
vulnerable spot in his heel, and through that spot his open rival and 
secret foe resolved to compass his death. Conan, another of the Feine, 
was jealous of his fame, and, finding that he could not overcome his 
strength by fair means, fell back upon the resources of craft and cun- 
ning. And so he approached Diarmid in the hour of his supreme 
triumph, with sweet words of flattery, and asked him to measure the 
boar that he had just slain, so that in all after ages the magnitude of his 
prowess might be known from that of his deeds. When he measured it, 
beginning at the head, the bristles yielded to his foot, and he escaped 
scathless:; but when he measured it the reverse way the poisonous bristles 
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of the boar pierced his foot in the vulnerable spot, and he died ; and when 
his wife, unmatched in beauty, but fated for error and woe, the fair 
Grian—the sun, light, exposure—heard of the evil that was to be, or 
had been, she rushed with the sympathy of her heart to her husband ; 
but a random arrow killed her. And then there was a great funeral, 
and all the hunters of the Feine wept the tears of great sorrow for the 
brave and the fair. This tale I heard years.ago, near this spot, and it 
was probably gathered up in this region of quaint romance. Surely it is 
not an idle story or a meaningless tale to any one who considers that 
myths represent broken or crumbled down historic facts, or half sup- 
pressed ideas, who studies the extent to which animal action and a certain 
definite awe of the animal creation enter into the crude conglomerate 
stories of the old, but fast expiring, inhabitants of those glens, or who 
carefully examines the rise of Celtic mythology. The whole collection of the 
tales of the Sons of Uisnach, as well as all the pathos that surrounds the 
death of Diarmid, is probably a sun-myth, and is by no means of like 
origin. I do not suppose that there ever was a historical Deirdre, or a 
historical Uisnach, or a historical Diarmid, or a historical Ossian, but 
only a mythic or traditional one, around whom much human association, 
or even many actual historic events, have gradually clustered. Every no- 
table phenomenon, and every notable aspiration, in this valley, from the 
source of the Orchy in the wild bleak forest down to its mouth, transfused 
itself into a tale or a myth, which, though intensely concrete, appeals to 
the deepest being of every lover of mountain scenery or stirring deeds. 
Apart, however, from its prehistoric or semi-mythic associations, 
from its connection with Deirdre, the great Celtic beauty, from its tales 
of semi-historical characters like the Sons of Uisnach, from its legendary 
history of the Feine, its mythical heroes; apart from its circles, mono- 
liths, memorial cairns, and monuments of the dead in such quiet nooks as 
Clanmacree; apart from its jake dwellings and its aboriginal civilisa- 
tion ; apart from the great vitrified fort at Beregonium and its surround- 
ings; apart from all this and such as this, the district of Loch Etive 
side has many interests of a recent date, but not of a less striking kind, in 
corners like the ecclesiastical centre of Ardchattan, where Colin Camp- 
bell, perhaps the greatest of all the Campbells, lived and died, and at 
Dunstaffnage, where Bruce was a visitor. Ardchattan has passed through 
three distinct stages, Culdee, Catholic, and Presbyterian, each leaving 
the memory of a notable man or event. Hard by this place is Balli- 
modan, after St. Modan, a missionary saint, who figures largely during 
the sixth century in the doubtful records of the South and West of Scot- 
land. One of the notable phenomena of the West Highlands, for many 
centuries, was the Yellow Bell of Ballimodan, which, amidst an ignorant 
people, gradually passed for the panacea of the parish and the shire, and 
which rivalled in point of efficacy the charming-stones, now in posgéssion 
of Mr. Campbell at Ledaig. A pretty legend is attached to this bell. 
When the sick could not be carried to the bell,-in the steeple of Balli- 
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modan, the bell had to be carried to their dwellings. But unless it was 
brought back promptly and properly, after its curative work was done, 
it would fly back of its own accord, high up in the air, playing all the 
while the merriest and most melodious music ever heard in the parish. 
The fisherman out at sea and the shepherd in the dusk of the even would 
often listen to its mysterious music, and know that the yellow bell of the 
Trish saint was on its errand of mercy. 

I pass over the period when Ardchattan was the seat of one of the 
great priories of the country, from 1261 to the Reformation, in favour of 
one or two facts of perhaps greater interest to the general reader. 

Probably no great Scotchman ever ran down the Scotch more 
heartily than did Lord Macaulay, who, whether partly of Norse blood or 
not, was certainly two-thirds a Highlander from Ardchattan. In this 
graveyard his ancestors lie, not very far away from Glencoe, which to 
many an indignant Scot is still a synonym for the disloyal historian, 
Argylemen claim him as a Celt of the Celts. His grandmother was a 
daughter of Mr. Campbell of Inversragan, a small property in this 
parish. She married Mr. Macaulay, the uncouth minister of Lismore, 
then fresh from Uist, but, after ten years’ service, to be translated, in 
1765, to Inverary, where, at the gate of the Ducal palace, he gathered so 
much refinement, that even Dr. Johnson speaks very kindly of him. 

Of all men connected with this district, the greatest of whom 
we have any record was undoubtedly Colin Campbell, “y® great ma- 
thematician of Argyle,” as Lord Murray styled him in an unpublished 
letter now before me. Mr. Campbell lived first as Episcopalian, and 
then as Presbyterian, in spiritual charge of this parish, for several reigns, 
and died Father of his Church in 1726. He seems to have done his ordi- 
nary parish work well; but he was really a sober recluse, hard-headed 
and speculative, immersed in nearly all the professional questions of his 
day. Men like Sir Isaac Newton and Leibnitz admired his faculty, and 
deeply regretted that his ‘vicious’ modesty kept him far away from the 
current of profitable intellectual life ; his capacity for mathematics was 
well known to a large body of his contemporaries ; and his interest in 
astronomy was so intense that to several of his countrymen, including 
Lord Murray, he was simply an astrologer swaying the hand of fate. In 
the district of Ardchattan his memory, chiefly in consequence of this 
belief, is even still dependent on his marvellous power. As a thinker he 
was incisive, subtle, and persistent, battling in great problems, and always 
confident of victory. Some of his conclusions anticipate Berkeley, and 
others are in the line of Samuel Clarke. This interesting recluse had 
his joys and his sorrows, and, I suspect, passed a life whose troubles were 
often fatal to calm meditation. Notwithstanding this, the fragments of 
his literary work preserved from damp and fire prove that he was one of 
the most thoughtful Scotchmen of his day, and one of the most accom- 
plished ministers of his Church in any age. 

In passing down Loch Etive side the traveller faces terrace behind 
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terrace, marks of the old sea-beaches, beautifully clothed in rich green 
and clover, and quite a paradise of sweet perfumes. At Connel the tide- 
current is very strong, bubbling and boiling past furiously amongst the 
rocks ; and the old keeps of Dunstaffnage and Dunolly stretch their 
wild and melancholy history back to the invasion of the Norse Somerlids. 

Oban itself is a mongrel little town, pretentious in its architecture, 
and genteel in all its professions. But it is no part of my present task to 
describe its scenery or its life. No account of the heart of the Highlands, 
however, can nowadays be given without some reference to the most ubiqui- 
tous of wandering Scots, at present the Gael’s great apostle and prophet, 
and the most picturesque inhabitant of the land of Lorne. For the past 
ten years Professor Blackie has in Scotland been undoubtedly the most 
notable and popular, as well as the most picturesque of all Scotchmen, 
one who in his singularly brilliant career has acted many parts, and, 
upon the whole, acted them well ; who is equally at home with Homer, 
Plato, Goethe, Dante, and Duncan Ban of the narrow songs of the 
glens ; who has insight and shrewdness as much as any of his canny 
countrymen, and who, if before the public brilliant and ephemeral, is at 
heart solid and earnest. When the various corners of his intensely 
versatile and eminently human nature are looked round and round, and 
when the source of his spasmodic inspiration is understood, he will take 
his place in Scottish history, not as connected with ephemeral interests 
and popular problems, but as a speculative and hard-headed Scot, with 
profound glimpses into the past, though wrapped up in the pressing 
claims of the present and the future; a man of unrest and progress, and 
of wide as well as of solid acquirement. Outwardly he is the most 
picturesque of his race, inwardly the most youthful and brilliant of his 
kind. 
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Hove the Debt. 


Love that hath us in the net, 

Can he pass, and we forget ? 

Many suns arise and set— 

Many a chance the years beget— 

Love the gift is Love the debt— 
Even so, 


CHAPTER I. 


In A TEMPER. 


OU were never asked 
to the Pickleses be- 
fore, Mabel?” in the 
assured tone of a 
question with but 
one answer. 

“ No, Aunt.” 

Miss Masters nod- 
ded, “ I thought so,” 
as plainly as if she 
had said it, and 
then read out the 
invitation she held 
in her hand. Hav- 
ing read it, folded it 
up, and put it care- 
fully away, she ac- 

counted for it. “I 

sat _ beside Mr. 

Pickles at the Sug- 

dens’ the other even- 

ing.” 





“Yes; he’s your 
conquest, Aunt,” answered Mabel, nodding and smiling. “ At least, 
he’s not mine. He was downright rude to me that evening.” Miss 
Masters was still more gratified. The invitation to her niece was, 
therefore, the higher compliment to herself. She appropriated it at 
once without doubt or disguise. 

“My dear, he didn’t know who you were. You see he’s included 
you in the invitation.” 
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“ Because he doesn’t know who I am?” 

Miss Masters would no more take a joke than a counterfeit coin. 
She nailed this to the counter at once. ‘ Because you are my niece, my 
dear. I meant that he didn’t know you were my nicce.” 

“Tf I go with you, he'll know it, Aunt. Hadn’t I better stay at 
home and not discredit you?” 

“T can’t go by myself, Mabel.” 

“No, Aunt, certainly not. I couldn’t permit you. It wouldn’t be 
proper. And if you're bent on going, I suppose I must chaperone you ; 
though I like Mr. Pickles as little as he likes me.” 

“We must make allowances for him, my dear. He’s self-made, you 
know.” 

“Then he doesn’t do himself credit, Aunt. He’s like Margaret’s 
home-made wine—no one but herself can endure it.” 

“My dear, he’s your member !” in the shocked tone in which an old 
lady, who gave religion the place Miss Masters gave society, would say, 
“ My dear, he’s your clergyman !” 

“ That’s just why he should be civil, Aunt. You expect your member, 
like your grocer, to be civil for the sake of your patronage.” 

“Not in the South, Mabel. Never in the South.” 

“ Are they never civil in the South, Aunt?” 

“ Never grocers, my dear, or people of that kind; never. I didn’t 
know Mr. Pickles was a grocer,” with a shudder in her voice ; “ I thought 
he was a dyer.” Miss Masters’ stupid mistakes were made, not from 
mere stupidity, but from inattention also. She never gave more than 
half of her not very large mind to a subject in which she had no personal 
concern. 

“It’s his brother who’s the dyer, Aunt. Mr. Pickles is a brewer.” 

“Oh, a brewer,” much relieved. “I thought Mrs. Roxby said a 
dyer. But brewers are always members, my dear. No one objects to a 
brewer sitting for anywhere.” 

“ And I don’t, Aunt. I only object to his sitting on me. He’s wel- 
come to any other seat in England as far as I am concerned. And I 
shouldn’t mind his snubbing so much if he would be snubbed. But he 
won't,” in a lamentable voice. “ You might as well prick a rhinoceros 
with a pin. I-wasted the most stinging sarcasms on him the other night 
when he put his great clumsy foot down on me.” 

*¢ It’s those long skirts, my dear; no one can help treading on them. 
I think I shall wear my black silk.” 

“ Do, Aunt,” persuasively ; for her aunt was given to outraging pro- 
priety by light, bright and javenile costumes. 

“Yes; I think I shall. I wonder who will be there.” 

“The Deardens and Matchlocks are sure to be there ; and, of course, 
Mr. Augustus Minnit. He’s like that book no gentleman’s library 
should be without, dull and indispensable. And the Milligans, I think ; 
and I hope Miss Menzies.” 
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“What! that plain girl with red hair?” 

“ Plain, but wholesome, Aunt. Doesn’t disagree with you like Miss 
Sugden, the heiress, who does nothing else. There’s no doubt about her 
being there, for Mr. Clarence Pickles’ sweet sake.” 

“ My dear, he hardly spoke to her in her own house the other night. 
I thought it was you he was paying attention to.” 

“ My dear Aunt, you don’t talk of people paying attention to a moth 
or a beetle. Mr. Clarence Pickles looked at me so through his eyeglass, 
as through a microscope, and asked such superior questions about my 
haunts and habits, that I think he would have stuck a pin through me 
and put me in a glass case, if his father hadn’t set his fe-+ upon me and 
crushed me.” Miss Masters gathered dimly and not without complacency 
that both father and son had been uncivil to Mabel—* dans l’adversité 
de nos meilleurs amis nous trouvons souvent quelque chose qui ne nous 
déplait pas ””—especially when their ill-luck isa foil to our better fortune. 
Miss Masters’ vanity, absorbed and busy as a bee, “ gathered honey from 
the weed.” 

“ He made himself very agreeable to me, my dear.” 

“ Then it was to you he was paying attention, Aunt.” 

“* Nonsense, Mabel. I might be his mother,” speaking with perfect 
seriousness. 

“So you might, Aunt. Mr. Pickles is a widower.” 

* Mabel, I shall never marry,” slowly and solemnly, as if all her life 
lay before her, instead of behind her. 

“Well, Aunt, Ishan’t press it. I should be the last person to urge 
you to marry them if you think they wouldn’t make you happy. And, 
after all, rank isn’t everything. ‘Josiah Pickles and Son’ sounds very 
well, but it’s only a title. "What's in a name?” 

Miss Masters was little likely to understand irony, especially 
coming from Mabel, with whom bitterness of any kind was uncommon. 
What was her horror, then, to hear a scion of the noble stock of Masters 
talk in this way of people who had sprung out of the mud, and the mud 
of Wefton! Pah! 

“ My dear Mabel! Do you know what you are talking about, child ? 

tank! Who was Mr. Pickles’ father? ” 

“T give it up, Aunt,” shaking her head as at a desperate riddle. 

“T believe his father was a draper—a linendraper,” emphaticaily, as 
if this was the lowest of a large assortment of kinds of drapers. “ So Mrs. 
Roxby told me. A linendraper in a very small way in Shrimp Lane. I 
think it’s a pity Mrs. Roxby should rake up this old scandal, but there it 
is. Mrs. Roxby has got a piece of his signboard, she tells me, with Peter 
Pickles on it. ‘ Peter Pickles, Linendraper!’” in a low voice of horror. 

“ But is it safe, Aunt?” 

* What, dear?” 

“Ts it safe to keep evidence like that in the house? Mightn’t Mrs. 
Roxby be taken up at any moment as an accessory after the fact, I think 
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they call it, if the signboard was found in her possession? If I were she, 
I should burn it, unless she keeps it as a relic to cure rheumatism.” 

“ What nonsense, Mabel! You know as well as I that Mrs. Roxby 
can’t bear the Pickleses because they won’t know her.” 

“ It’s charitable of Mrs. Roxby, then, to be at such pains to know 
them. It is enough for most people to know Josiah Pickles and Son 
without going farther back.” 

“ But she doesn’t know them, my dear. That’s it. It’s spite, don’t 
you see?” 

“ Well, Aunt, it’s very bad ; but, after all, it was Mr. Pickles’ father 
who so disgraced himself. Mr. Pickles himself has broken with this bad 
past and become a brewer, and may sit for anywhere, and so we find 
the noble clay of the linendraper stopping a bunghole. Don’t you think, 
Aunt, Mrs. Roxby had better let bygones be bygones ?” 

“T quite agree with you, my dear. It’s not a thing to talk about. 
We should be only too thankful that there’s nothing of the sort in our 
family,” as though it was epilepsy-or insanity of which she was speaking. 

“T don’t know, Aunt. If we cut Mrs. Roxby I fear she'd find some 
horrible ancestor for us ‘ who disappeared about the time of the assizes.’ 
We all have so many ancestors, you know, if you go a bit back ; and do 
what you can you can’t keep them all select. There might be even a 
linendraper amongst them. I mean,” correcting herself at a shocked look 
from her aunt, “I mean in-the old days, when the business wasn’t so 
dreadful. Izaak Walton, for instance, was a linendraper.” 

“A linendraper! Certainly not. Not among the Masterses, at least. 
This Mr. Walton must have been on your mother’s side, Mabel. I know 
nothing about her family. I believe they were in trade, but I never in- 
quired,” with an air of immense magnanimity. 

“ Aunt, I can conceal it from you no longer. My grandfather was a 
coal-merchant !” 

“ My dear,” said Miss Masters, after a pause, speaking slowly, and as 
one who weighed well weighty words. ‘ My dear, I don’t think coal is 
such a disgrace. It’s better than soap—a good deal better than soap— 
and nearly as good as sugar.” 

“ But not as good as beer, Aunt?” 

“ Beer! My dear, beer comes very near land!” 

“Qh!” 

“Yes, very near land, and marries into the peerage.” Miss Masters, 
after the fashion of her sex, was generalising from a single instance—that 
of one of the members for her own county. 

“That’s unfortunate for Miss Sugden. With Mr. Clarence Pickles 
she has no chance against the peerage.” 

“Oh, Mr. Pickles! I was speaking of very big brewers, Mabel.” 

“Not of very small beer, Aunt? There is hope still, then, for the 
heiress. I have set my heart upon her marrying Mr. Clarence Pickles.” 

“Why, dear?” 

6—2 
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“To kill two birds with one stone, Aunt.” Leaving her aunt to 
digest this bloodthirsty sentiment, the young lady—who all this time had 
been standing, dressed for going out—took up a bulky satchel from the . 
table and quitted the room. 

Our heroine is unfortunate in the moment of her introduction—one 
of the rare moments in which she could even appear to be flippant and 
ill-natured. No doubt her banter of her aunt appears unbecoming, and 
her bitterness against Messrs. Pickles and Son unamiable; but it really 
was not possible to be serious with Miss Masters; while the Pickleses— 
father and son—had been exasperating. The father had been insolently 
uncivil, because the son had been insolently civil, to Mabel, and because 
he thought, and let her see he thought, that she had encouraged the 
young gentleman’s intolerable attentions. And this was not‘the sole or 
chief cause of her disgust with them. The satchel she has just carried out 
with her was bulky with supplies for the sick child of Mr. Pickles’ niece. 
This poor woman had been left destitute by the death of her husband of 
“‘ woolsorter’s disease ”—a common and sudden form of death in Wefton 
—and, after a vain appeal for help to her uncle, had been’ forced to go 
to the mill, to the neglect of her child, who thus became one of Mabel’s 
little’ patients. Mabel, therefore, was wroth with Mr. Pickles—most 
unreasonably, as that gentleman’s reply to the appeal for help showed- 
He refused simply on principle. His niece’s father had drunk himself to 
death, and he had not the least doubt that her husband had hastened his 
death by drinking; and therefore he Mr. Pickles—the brewer who 
owned all the lowest public-houses in Wefton—could not encourage in- 
temperance by relieving the widow and daughter of drunkards. He 
refused, in fact, on high moral grounds. But women, it is well known, 
have no conception of justice or principle, but are creatures of feeling 
alone ; and Mabel, therefore, was rather disgusted than delighted with 
the admirable morality of the letter. She forgot, too, that Mr. Pickles, 
since his candidature, was a philanthropist ; and that, as cosmopolitans 
are lovers of every country but their own, so philanthropists, since the 
days of Rousseau, have been lovers of every family but their own. Indeed, 
at this very time Mr. Pickles was building a Working Men’s Institute, 
at a cost of 3,000/.; and was, therefore, little likely to be heartless— 
unless on principle. 

Mabel, then, was not in charity with the Pickleses, and was put as 
much out of temper as she could be by the prospect of having to accept 
their invitation. She knew her aunt too well to have a hope of escaping 
it. Goshe must; and, as the leek was to be eaten, it was only human 
nature to swear. We should be sorry, however, if our readers started 
with the impression, which her caustic wit and keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous gave many of her friends, that there was nothing serious in her, or 
to her. Beneath the rippling surface lay unsuspected feelings, secret 
from their sacredness and silent from their depth. The girl, for instance, 
was religious in her own peculiar way. She did not, indeed, attend 
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daily services, or embroider stoles, or distribute tracts ; but, from a reli- 
gious motive, she often bridled a restive tongue, and always felt remorse 
if it ran away with her; and she visited the sick children of the poor in 
her neighbourhood in a manner so furtive and felonious that her nearest 
friends had no suspicion of her eccentricity. In extenuation of a taste 
which may be thought morbid in a girl of nineteen, we must explain, in 
the first place, that she had no brothers or sisters, no mother, and, to all 
intents and purposes, no father—for the gentleman who stood to her in 
that relation took less interest in her than in any of the many pamphlets 
of which slso he was the author; and, in the second place, she did not 
allow these visits to interfere with her proper work in the world; for 
she played, sang, and went to balls, picnics, and parties, as assiduously 
as the most exemplary young lady in Wefton. 

There was one other singularity of hers, due also to her isolated life, of 
which her Wefton friends had as little suspicion. She was portentously 
learned. The number and kind of books she read to please her father 
would have satisfied a Civil Service Commissioner ; yet she so concealed 
her learning as to seem, to all of one sex, and some even of the other, the 
most agreeable and accomplished young lady in Wefton. How far this 
estimate of her mind was affected by her face we shall not undertake to 
say. It was a singularly interesting face ; in repose restful, thoughtful, 
truthful, like the ideal quaker face. Her clear grey eyes seemed to look 
straight through you, and you seemed to look straight through them to 
the pure soul behind. It was a face in which sweetness and light shone 
together, and her little patients seemed to read in it, as in a commentary, 
the meaning of the gospel stories she told them. 

A sweet attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks ; 
Continual comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of gospel books. 


As she left the house, Mabel, after her manner, was moved with 
remorse for her bitterness of speech—a remorse which was somewhat 
quickened on her reaching Mrs. Mathers’, and learning that Mr. Pickles 
had sent her a load of coals, which she had never got. It had been shot 
into the cellar of a Mrs. Flynn, an Irish widow and washerwoman, who 
lived in the next house but one above. Mrs. Flynn ascribed the mis- 
carriage to Providence; saying, with much unction, that “if Mr. 
Pickles didn’t know where to send a Joad of coals, God did.” Her offen- 
sively defensive manner, however, suggested that it was one of those 
cases to which Joan of Arc’s proverb applies—“ Ayde-toi, Dieu te 
aydera.” Indeed, there was little doubt that Mrs. Flynn had misled 
the carter by taking the name, for the nonce, of Mrs. Mathers. But 
the thing was done, and couldn’t be undone, at least according to tho 
disinterested Mrs. Flynn. For, in the firs place, the coals were all 
gone; in the second place, they were all dust and would blow away if 
they were stirred ; in the third place, they were all slates, and went off 
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up the chimney like the crack of a gun—and small blame to them, since, 
as slates, they were more at home on the roof than in the grate. These 
reasons seemed to cover the case pretty completely ; but, nevertheless, 
Mrs. Flynn thought it necessary to reinforce them by adding significantly, 
and with arms akimbo, that if there was no coal in her cellar, there was 
a coal-hammer there, and any one was welcome to it who came prying 
and prowling about her premises. Mrs. Mathers, being «a meek person, 
and preferring to have rather her coals than her brains scattered about 
Mrs. Flynn’s cellar, made no more ado about the matter except to 
Mabel. Mabel, however, who was not a meek person, was so moved by 
the double motive of anger and pity, that she set out at once to see Mr. 
Pickles’ agent, by whom, it seemed, the coals had been sent—-one among 
many hundreds of loads which were distributed among the poor, because 
of the approach of winter, according to Mr. Pickles—of the elections, 
according to every one else. Only the outrageous Mrs. Flynn could 
have roused Mabel to this enterprise, from which she shrank more and 
more as she drew nearer the agent’s office. At the door she hesitated 
for full a minute, but at last mustered courage to ring. In another 
minute she found herself in the office and face to face with Mr. Clarence 
Pickles ! 

Mr. Clarence Pickles seemed somehow all eyeglass. It gave his 
face all the expression it had, and, indeed, all it had any title to have, 
for it expressed the dominant idea of his mind—contemptuous wonder 
at the existence of any one else in the world besides himself. He used 
it, as Mabel suggested, as an entomologist uses a microscope—to 
examine creatures infinitely below himseif in the scale of creation ; and 
he looked through it now at Mabel as she entered as at a more than 
usually interesting specimen. He had no doubt at all—not the least— 
that, whatever her ostensible errand to his agent’s, the real motive of her 
visit was the hope of seeing himself. He had fascinated her the other 
evening, and filled her with the fond hope of fascinating him. And so 
she had, too; the finest girl in the West Riding, by Jove, bar none. 
And here she was, fluttering after him, like a moth about a candle! 
She had watched him into the office—not a doubt of it—and had followed 
for a little flirtation. And she should have it too, egad ! 

A single look in Mabel’s face would have satisfied any one in the 
world but Mr. Clarence Pickles that such a motive or action was as in- 
finitely beneath her as—Mr. Clarence Pickles himself. But there are 
people who, like Narcissus, can look into the purest fountain and see~ 
not all heaven reflected—but only the image of themselves, 

“ Miss Masters! Come in. Howdo? ’Gad, I was in luck to turn 
in here this morning. Come in. ‘Take a seat.” 

“Tsn’t Mr. Long in?” faltered Mabel. 

“Long? No, he isn’t. Won't I do?” with a self-complacent grin 
that was nauseous to Mabel. 

“No, thank you. Good morning.” 
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“No, but I say, you’re not going? It’s all right ; Long will be here 
presently,” standing between her and the door. 

“ Thank you, I can’t wait.” 

“Oh, yes, you can, for a minute, eh?” Mr. Clarence Pickles’ 
manner was insufferably familiar, but Mabel thought it ridiculous to put 
on tragedy airs with such a creature. 

‘May I trouble you to open the door, Mr. Pickles ?” 

“Come, I say, Miss Masters, you can’t be so cruel. To come in only 
to go out, youknow. Suchadisappointment, you know. You forget me.” 

“TJ think you forget yourself, Mr. Pickles. Allow me to pass.” 

“ Here’s Long,” said Clarence, sulkily, as the outer door was heard to 
open. In another moment Mr. Pickles senior entered. He took in 
the situation at a glance. It was an assignation, that was plain enough, 
and Long had been got rid of as de trop. He looked from one to the 
other—savagely at Clarence, insolently at Mabel. She felt her cheeks 
burn with a blush of indignation which made Mr. Pickles’ assurance 





doubly sure. 

“Oh, Miss Masters! You’ve come on business ?” 

“T came to see Mr. Long.” 

“It’s very unfortunate he should happen to be out,” with an undis- 
guised sneer. ‘On business, of course?” 

“Yes, on business,” looking Josiah straight in the face with a fearless 
defiance that exasperated him. Any kind of contradiction, or opposition, 
or exhibition of spirit was intolerable to him. 

“No doubt my son did as well; better, perhaps. As a principal in 
the firm, it would be more his business than Mr. Long’s, I dare say.” 

“Certainly, it was more his business than Mr. Long’s. It was about 
the relief of his cousin, Mrs. Mathers.” Mabel, though at white heat at 
Josiah’s transparent insinuations, spoke with a cutting calmness. But 
Josiah, so far from seeming disconcerted, turned savage. 

“It may be his business, but it’s hardly yours, Miss Masters. Per- 
haps you will permit us to look after our relatives ourselves.” 

“It’s just what I came to ask you to do, My. Pickles. Your agent 
sent Mrs. Mathers a load of coals which was delivered at the wrong 
house. I came to ask Mr. Long to see the mistake set right. It was 
hardly my business, as you say; but Mis. Mathers had no idea you were 
looking after her yourselves. Good morning, Mr. Pickles.” 


CHAPTER II. 
REVENGE. 
Wuen Mabel had swept out of the office, the torrent of Josiah’s wrath 
was turned upon Clarence. 


“ Look here, Clarence, this is no place for assignations.” 
“No, it’s too public,” in the languid drawl he found most effective 
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with his father, who thought its insolence the essence of gentleman- 
liness. 

“ Public or private, it’s not the place for them, and they mustn't Le 
made again ; do you hear?” 

“ Better tell Long, eh?” 

“ What’s Long to do with it?” 

“ More than I have, I should say.” 

“Do you mean that you made no assignation with that girl?” 

“Gad, she’s a likely girl to make an assignation with,” exclaimed 
Clarence with unusual vivacity. He was beginning to get a dim idea 
of Mabel. 

“What brought her here, then?” asked Josiah, whose suspicions 
were shaken, not by Clarence’s words, but by his manner. ‘ 

“She’s told you, hasn’t she? She came about that Mrs. What-you- 
ceall-her. Here’s Long; you'd better send him to see if she hasn’t come 
straight from there ;” for Clarence was curious upon this point himself. 

Long was accordingly despatched to make inquiry into this matter 
and redress Mrs. Mathers’ grievance, if there was one. Mr. Pickles had 
now no doubt that the meeting of Mabel and Clarence was an accident. 

“ Clarence, I'll treble your allowance if you marry with my approval. 
Blood or money, you can have the pick of the market. Whom has your 
aunt asked for the sixteenth?” Josiah regarded parties as markets 
where his son was to pick up a bargain if he could. 

“Oh, the Deardens, Matchlocks, Milligans, and that lot, I believe.” 

“ Dearden is too high-stepping. He'll be down some day, mark my 
words. That girl will be in the gutter again. Is Miss Sugden 
coming ?” 

“She's sure to come. She’s everywhere,” in an aggrieved tone. 

“Fifty thousand pounds safe isn’t everywhere, I can tell you. A 
.good figure, too,” speaking of her fortune. 

“T don’t know what you call a good figure,” exclaimed Clarence, 
roused to animation by this outrageous statement. ‘ She’s as broad as 
she’s long.” 

“ What’s her length or breadth got to do with it?” cried Josiah, 
exasperated by the introduction of this irrelevant consideration. ‘ She’s 
the safest fortune in Wefton.” 

“T don’t think her fortune’s as safe as you imagine. Mattock says 
there’s not half of it in safe bottoms.” 

“* Mattock’s an ass. I know where every penny of it is; and I can 
tell you, you might do a deal worse than Miss Sugden—a great deal 
worse. Is that Miss Masters coming?” 

“ She’s likely to come now!” growled Clarence sulkily. 

“‘There’s an end to that business, then,” rejoined Josiah with much 
complacency. 

“‘T don’t think there’s an end to the business at all. Her father is 
one of those writing fellows, and he'll have us in all the papers.” 
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“T thought he was a half-pay colonel.” 

“Yes, he’s a half-pay colonel, but he writes for all that. He's 
always writing some rot or other in the Wefton Witness. He'll be glad 
to get hold of this, you may be sure.” 

This was a palpable hit of Clarence’s, for Josiah was not safe in his 
seat, and a little thing this way or that would upset him at the next 
election. He had lost ground with the Liberal party (which had 
returned him) because he was too large-minded a man to represent a 
single party, or even a single constituency. What he set himself to 
represent was the country at large. When the country at large 
wavered between the Liberals and Conservatives, Josiah wavered ; but 
when the country at large inclined decidedly to the Conservatives 
Josiah took up a decided Conservative stand. The local Liberals, who 
sent Josiah to Parliament, are too narrow to see things from this 
imperial standpoint, and threaten to unseat him at the next election. 
Let us hope that in the meantime those in high places who look on 
things “with larger, other eyes than ours,” and can appreciate Josiah’s 
sacrifice of party to patriotism, will honour his disinterestedness with 
the baronetcy it has earned, 

Josiah, therefore, through not being the man 

To narrow his mind, 
And to party give up what was meant for mankind, 
lost favour with the Liberals, who were the majority in Wefton, and had 
a very precarious hold on his seat. A slight access of unpopularity, 
such as would be caused by the publication of this scandal of the neglect 
of his niece, would ensure his defeat at the next election. 

“T don’t know what business it is of hers or his,” snarled Josiah, 
with much asperity. Clarence maintained a discreet silence. He was 
very anxious that this pretty quarrel should be made up, but he knew 
that to betray his anxiety would be to ensure what it feared. 

“That fellow King has been going right round, lately,” resumed 
Josiah. King, the editor and proprietor of the Wefton Witness, had 
stuck staunchly to his colours; but Josiah was under a like delusion to 
that which makes the sun seem to us to bs going right round—he was 
going right round himself. ‘Tell Long to make the woman an allow- 
ance of ten shillings a week,” he growled at last, going towards the 
door. 

“ And these Masterses? Hadn’t we better let her hear of it from 
them to stop their tongues ?” 

“No, confound them, let them do their worst now,” slamming the 
door behind him. 

Nevertheless Clarence sat down forthwith and penned an ample and 
all but abject apology in his father’s name to Miss Masters ; thanking 
her for bringing the case under their notice, and begging her to be 
“good enough to inform Mrs. Mathers of the allowance she was to have 
weekly from Mr. Long.” —- 
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Clarence was proud of his diplomacy, and with some reason ; for 
there was not the least foundation for the fear with which he influenced 
his father. It is true that Colonel Masters “misused King’s press 
damnably,” but only for dreary discussions on scientific subjects. He 
cared no more for politics than a Laputan. Besides, even Clarence felt 
that Mabel was above the meanness of the revenge he had suggested. 
So Clarence was proud of his diplomacy, and of his letter too—not a 
brilliant production—which he forwarded forthwith by special messenger. 
Thus it came about that a little more than an hour after her return 
home Clarence’s apology came into Mabel’s hands. She had returned 
mortified and humiliated, not least for her own part in a scene which 
seemed to her simply degrading. And there was still further humilia- 
tion in store for her when she attempted to induce her aunt to ‘decline the 
invitation. Her aunt had no notion of declining an invitation from an 
M.P., even though his father had been a linendraper. It was little use 
for Mabel to say generally that both father and son had again been 
grossly rude to her ; she had to come down to particulars and go over 
a scene, which, to go over even in thought, was like holding a burn to 
the fire. The only point in the story, however, which fascinated Miss 
Masters’ attention was that with which Mabel started, that Mr. Pickles’ 
niece was a factory hand. At this point she made a dead set and 
followed Mabel no farther. 

“ He has asked her ?” aghast. 

“Whom, Aunt?” 

“This niece. My dear, you are quite right, it is most insulting, I 
shall certainly not go to meet such people.” 

Mabel sat silent. What hold could she get on a mind like this? 

“ Really it is not safe to go anywhere in these towns, not anywhere— 
not even to the house of the member,” Miss Masters resumed in a fume. 

“ He has not asked his niece, Aunt. You will meet no one there 
lower than Mr. Pickles himself.” 

‘My dear Mabel, you said this moment that Mr. Pickles had sent 
her and some low Irishwoman an invitation.” 

“ Not exactly an invitation, Aunt—a load of coals.” 

“Oh! But why should we cut him for that ? He has to do something 
for these people to keep them quiet and hush the scandal up. You 
are too particular, my dear. It doesn’t do to be too particular in the 
North.” 

“T was trying to explain, Aunt,” said Mabel, after a pause of despair, 
“that Mr. Pickles and his son were very rude to me when I went to 
their office.” 

“To their office! But what took you to their office, my dear?” 

“T went to set right this mistake about the load of coals.” 

“T must say, then, Mabel, that you deserved it. Why shouldn’t 
Mr. Pickles send her a load of coals, even if she was his niece ?” 

“Oh, dear,” groaned Mabel, yet laughing in spite of herself. “The 
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mistake was not in sending the coals, but in delivering them. They 
were delivered at the wrong house, and I went to see Mr. Long to have 
the mistake set right, and found only Mr. Ciarence Pickles in the office, 
and his manner wasn’t pleasant ; and then Mr. Pickles himself came in— 
But I can’t go over it all again ;” flushing at the recollection of the scene. 

It was as well that Mabel didn’t put herself to the pain of going over 
it all again, for Miss Masters’ mind, being slow working and given to 
hanging fire, was still stuck dead at the load of coals. It was busy and 
perplexed about Mabel’s fervent interest in it, and in low things and 
persons generally, She had a kind of dim idea that Mabel, through her 
grandfather, must have coal in the bleod. 

“T still think, Mabel”—with the air of having given the most 
patient and dispassionate attention to Mabel’s statement of her side of 
the question—* I still think, Mabel, that Mr. Pickles wasn’t to blame 
for sending a load of coals to his niece, whatever she was.” 

“Well, perhaps not, Aunt. He may have meant it kindly,” giving 
up the hopeless battle for the present. “Against stupidity the very 
gods fight in vain.” 

Before she could renew it on a more favourable field, Clarence’s 
letter came, and she hurried off at once to tell the good news to Mrs. 
Mathers; while Miss Masters had the presence of mind to take the 
opportunity of her absence to write and send to post her acceptance of 
the invitation. 

“Well, my dear, I have written to accept the invitation,” she said, 
with perfect complacency, on Mabel’s return. 

“ Has it gone?” 

“Yes; Jane took it to the post. I was very glad, dear, that I got 
you to agree with me about it.” 

Mabel took this thing characteristically. She had brought it on 
herself and richly deserved it. My. Pickles had done his penance, and 
she had to do hers. Besides, not to have accepted the invitation would 
have been construed into not accepting what was certainly a most 
ample apology. So Mabel tried to reason herself into resignation—not 
successfully. She looked forward to this dread party with a mixed 
feeling of disgust and dismay. And yet, as so often happens, it turned 
out to be one of the pleasantest parties she ever enjoyed, though from 
no fault of her hosts. They were not pleasant hosts. They were too 
conscious, and made their guests too conscious, of their being superior 
beings. Josiah, for instance, is, we will not say overbearing, but 
overpowering, in conversation. He divides human knowledge exhaus- 
lively into two categories—things he knows, and things not worth 
knowing. If you talk to him upon things he knows, he cannot help 
showing you that your opinion is worthless; if you talk to him upon 
things he does not know, he cannot help showing you that your 
knowledge is worthless; so that he is not a social success. Nor is 
Clarence. He is as like his father as a photograph of a portrait in oils 
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is like the original—that is, a mechanically correct, but vacant copy, all 
the colour, expression, life and soul wanting. Clarence’s idea of 
gentlemanliness was contempt. It had been shown to him by the 
acknowledged leaders of fashion in Oxford (where he stayed to be 
plucked for his Smalls), and he showed it in Wefton, bettering the 
instruction. This made him an even more unsatisfactory host than his 
father. As for Miss Pickles, the aunt, an entertainment meant to her 
just what it means on a signboard—provision for man and beast. Her 
work began and ended with the kitchen, and when she was not in the 
kitchen, or its purlieus, in person, she was there in thought, which 
made her absent-minded and given to answer in monosyllables, and at 
random, in the drawing-room. It was through no fault of her hosts, 
therefore, that Mabel enjoyed this-party ; for Mr. and Miss Pickles paid 
her no attention at all, and Clarence too much. Nevertheless, she did enjoy 
it greatly, owing not a little to the presence at it of a young divine—Rev. 
George Kneeshaw. He was one of the curates of the parish church, but 
not in the least like other curates of Mabel’s acquaintance. He was 
neither prig, priest, nor coxcomb—the three varieties she had hitherto 
known (for Wefton was not fortunate in its curates)—but just a 
gentleman who happened to be a clergyman. 

Mabel thought him clever and amusing, perhaps, in some degree, 
because he plainly thought her so; for even the least vain prefer the 
friends, as they prefer the mirrors, that give back the most flattering 
reflections of themselves. And the sweet and subtle flattery of the 
deference of Mr. Kneeshaw’s manner was the more attractive by 
contrast with Mr. Clarence Pickles’ patronage. Ma. Kneeshaw, on his 
part, encountered Mabel with a surprise not flattering to the daughters 
of the land. 

“ Have you been long in Wefton, Miss Masters ?” 

“That’s a disingenuous way of asking my age, Mr. Kneeshaw. I 
shall not fall into the trap.” 

* Lived all your life here?” with unfeigned surprise. 

“All that I remember of it. It’s very dreadful, I know,” with a 
shocked shake of the head. 

“ Very—for Wefton.” Mr. Kneeshaw’s eloquent dark eyes inter- 
preted the irony of this ungallant speech into the highest compliment. 
It was a happy form of inoffensive flattery. 

“There’s a great deal of pity wasted on Wefton, Mr. Kneeshaw. 
We shouldn't have known we were so wretched if it wasn’t for the 
missionaries who are good enough to come to enlighten us,” with a bow 
to Mr. Kneeshaw’s cloth. 

“Ah, it’s use ; you are so used to its wretchedness you don’t feel it, 
Miss Masters. ‘Our torments in length of time become our elements,’ 
you know.” 

“Or is it ‘The mind is its own place,’ etc.? You might at least 
give us creditifor being jolly under difficulties.” 
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A young lady capping quotations from “ Paradise Lost” sounds 
formidable, but it is more the manner than the matter of a quotation 
which gives it an appearance of pedantry ; and in Mabel’s easy manner 
there was not the least consciousness of learning or cleverness. 

Mr. Clarence Pickles, who haunted Mabel persistently, though he felt 
himself for the most part ‘‘out of” the conversation, gathered generally 
that Wefton was being abused by Mr. Kneeshaw, and was wroth. It 
is true no one abused the place so liberally as himself. Like most 
Weftonians, in conversation with a stranger he turned queen’s evidence 
against his native town to escape being confounded in a common 
condemnation with it. Just as Jimmy Button, the Fuegian, abused his 
countrymen to Mr. Darwin: ‘All bad men—know nothing—d 
fools.” 

3ut if Mr. Clarence Pickles’ abuse of Wefton was indirect exculpa- 
tion of himself, any one else’s abuse of it was indirect condemnation of 
him, and was resented accordingly. Besides, his wrath had been 
gathering blackly all the afternoon against this prig of a curate, who 
had made himself most offensive by his monopoly of Mabel. 

“Tf Wefton is such a hole, a fellow can keep out of it, I suppose. 
He’s not forced to come here, or stay here, eh ?” 

Here was a startling explosion from one’s host ! 

“We come as ‘ missionaries,’ you know, Miss Masters,” said Mr. 
Kneeshaw pleasantly, turning towards Mabel after an amazed look at 
Clarence, Clarence’s temper was not improved by his being ignored. 

“ To parties ?” he sneered ; for the curates of Wefton were gay. 

“ Well, one may meet savages who need civilising even at parties ;” 
this time addressing himself directly to Clarence, but still keeping to the 
tone of good-tempered banter. 

“They’re not likely to be asked more than once,” retorted Clarence 





with a readiness which surprised himself. 

“ And don’t deserve to be if they insult their host intentionally, Mr. 
Pickles,” said My. Kneeshaw, who was ashamed for himself and distressed 
for Mabel at this supremely silly encounter. “I’m sorry you took 
seriously a little chafling abuse of Wefton; but, you know, every one 
abuses the town he’s quartered in as a matter of course ; though, as you 
say, he wouldn’t stay here if he didn’t like it.” Mr. Kneeshaw’s apology, 
which to Mabel seemed magnanimous, seemed mean to Clarence, who 
could imagine no other motive for stooping than the hope of avoiding 
a blow. Having, however, no sharper missile ready, he turned on his 
heel, muttering, perfectly audibly, “ Confounded cad !” 

“T think it’s time for me to go,” said Mr. Kneeshaw, turning to 
Mabel with a look of mixed amusement and amazement. 

“ And for me, too,” said Mabel, who did not look either amused or 
amazed, but disgusted merely. Mr. Kneeshaw saw her and her aunt off, 
and then went home, thinking a good deal about the quarrel, but this 
above all, that it seemed to bring him nearer the most charming girl he 
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had ever met. He could afford, therefore, to forgive Mr. Clarence Pickles. 
Besides, he had his revenge the very next day. 

Next day, as he was going through one of the narrow lanes of 
Wefton, he stopped to make a ragged child he knew happy with one of 
those gaily coloured balloons which are hawked through low neighbour- 
hoods. It was an unlucky present. For, as the little wretch ran 
fiaunting it in triumph up the middle of the street, he frightened with it 
Mr. Clarence Pickles’ horse. It stopped, backed, turned half round, till 
a savage lash of the whip sent it bounding in mad panic down the 
street. In a moment it had knocked down and run over the child, 
reached the corner of the street, and, instead of turning with the road to 
the left, ran straight on along a short cut for foot passengers to the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire station. The path was broad enough till it 
crossed the railway cutting by a wooden bridge of three planks forty 
feet above the line ; so that, whether the horse took the bridge, or the 
brow of the cutting at either side, destruction was certain. The 
groom had the presence of mind to leap off, and escaped with a couple of 
broken ribs, but Clarence seemed too bewildered to do more than cling 
to the broken reins. Kneeshaw, who was on the bridge, looked round 
when he heard the shout, and saw the trap just as it was dashing from 
the street into the footway. He ran back to leave between him and the 
bridge a margin for the struggle, and had a moment’s pause for breath 
before he sprang at the reins. He missed them, was knocked down, but 
brought the horse down too. It was not a romantic mode of stopping 
a runaway horse, as by a stumbling block, but it was effective. 

Clarence was at first too unnerved to swear at the officious crowd 
which gathered round them in a moment, though he had the presence of 
mind to intercept some brandy meant for Kneeshaw. Indeed, he needed 
it the most of the two. Kneeshaw, who had no bones broken, and did 
not yet feel his bruises, was giving collected orders to the men who were 
busy about the fallen horse, while Clarence was shivering as in an 
ague. The brandy, however, so restored him co himself that he was 
soon able to abuse the men who were cutting the traces as a set of 
bunglers, his groom as a confounded coward, and the child he had run 
over as an infernal little beggar’s brat. 

A man has naturally a very kindly feeling towards any one whose 
life he has just saved, but this Clarence soon dissipated. 

“ Took here, Mr. Pickles,” said Kneeshaw, quitting the horse’s head 
to come up to the side of the trap, “if you can’t thank God for your life 
except by swearing, you'd better hold your tongue.” And, without 
waiting to catch Clarence’s muttered reply, he walked back to look after 
the child that was run over. 

On the other hand, a man must be very generous to feel duly 
grateful for so big a debt as his life; and as Clarence’s failing was not 
generosity, it would surprise no one who knew human nature to hear 
that he was not brought to feel more kindly towards Kneeshaw through 
the mortifying consciousness of owing him what he never could pay. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Rey. Grorce KNEESMAW. 


“Tsy’t Mr. Kneeshaw down yet?” asked Mr. Gant, in an aggrieved 
voice. 

“No, sir,” replied the little maid ; “but I think he is getting up, and 
will be down in a few minutes. Will you step in, sir?” 

“Thank you, I shall go up to his room,” said Mr. Gant curtly, 

Mr. Gant, the senior curate of the parish church of Wefton, was 
righteously enraged with his colleague, whose weddings he had had to 
take that morning. It was Mr. Kneeshaw’s week of surplice duty, but as 
he lived a mile from the church, and did not turn up that morning for the 
weddings, the clerk had natural recourse to Mr. Gant, whose lodgings were 
athand. Now nothing tried Mr. Gant’s easily turned temper more than 
weddings as they were conducted at the parish church. A marriage, which 
was a piece of business to the clerk and an entertainment to the bridal 
party, was a sacrament to him, and seldom was one celebrated by him 
without the clashing of these conflicting views. This morning, especially, 
the profanity of the clerk in treating the weddings as a piece of business, 
and of the bridal party in treating them as occasions of unseemly re- 
joicing, had been flagrant and exasperating. Therefore Mr. Gant spoke 
sharply to the little maid, and strode sternly upstairs. 

“ Kneeshaw !” he cried aloud, as he stumbled over the boots at that 
gentleman’s door. “ Kneeshaw, I say!” 

A profound snore was the response. 

Having knocked twice impatiently at the door, with no better 
result, Mr. Gant turned the handle and entered the room. His first 
step landed him in the bath, his next on a pile of books. Resting 
here for 2 moment till his eye grew used enough to the dimness to 
steer him clear through the confusion of books, boots, bath, clubs, and 
dumb bells which littered the floor, Mr. Gant picked his way to the 
bedside. Here a chair, with a candle burnt to the socket and a volume 
of natural history upon it, showed for what Mr. Kneeshaw had borrowed 
from sleep the hours he was now paying back with interest. The truth 
is, that, partly from the excitement and partly from the pain of last night’s 
adventure, Mr. Kneeshaw couldn’t get asleep till the small hours of the 
morning. 

“ Kneeshaw !” cried Mr. Gant, shaking the sleeper sharply by the 
shoulder. “I say, Kneeshaw !” 

“Ts that you, Gant?” muttered Mr. Knecshaw sleepily. “ What’s 
the matter ?” 

“Matter! Do you know what o’clock it is?” 

*T suppose a man must be wide awake to know what o'clock it is,” 
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growled Mr. Kneeshaw, with mild but ill-timed facetiousness. “Do you 
want me to take your matins for you?” 

Now Mr. Gant’s six-o’clock matins, as he termed that mechanical 
monologue, which he pattered over in an empty school-house at the rate 
and with the expression appropriate to “This is the house that Jack 
built,” was a sore subject between these uncongenial colleagues. 

“‘ No,” said the exasperated Gant; “but I don’t want to take your 
weddings for you ; and you must allow me to say that it is a scandal and 
a disgrace to a priest to set such an example of sloth.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” yawned the imperturbable Kneeshaw, as he 
sat up and stretched himself. “ Whatsaith the Psalmist, ‘ Let the saints 
rejoice in their beds’? I don’t call it rejoicing in your bed to get up at 
five o’clock. All the same, Gant, I am sorry I overslept‘ myself, and 
Jet you in for the weddings. Pay you in funerals next week. Stay and 
have some breakfast, will you ?” 

“Thank you, I have breakfasted,” replied Mr. Gant sourly, retreat- 
ing before his colleague’s coolness with an irritating sense of impotence, 
“T have my sick to see after. Good morning.” 

“Good morning. I say, would you mind telling Fritters I shall be 
down in half an hour?” 

“ Fritters” was Mr. Kneeshaw’s name for the little maid, in allusion 
to her person and toilet generally, which were scant and snippety, but 
especially to her mode of dressing her hair. Fritters, by the way, a maid- 
of-all-work of twelve years, took the name from him, as she would 
have taken anything from him, very kindly, but resented its use by 
another. 

Mr. Gant being gone, Mr. Kneeshaw lay in bed a little with his 
thoughts turned naturally upon his colleague. ‘ What a prig that fellow 
is! He has cultivated his natural dulness by reading dull books till he 
has become so stultified as to think himself clever. Yet the fellow never 
really thinks or studies. He cannot maintain or even understand an 
argument, and cannot construe correctly a chapter in the Greek Testa- 
ment. He crept through a theological college, was ploughed for deacon’s 
orders, and passed a year afterwards only by cribbing and copying. Yet 
the bishop’s hands were no sooner off his head than he claimed a reverence 
for himself that he would be the last to yield the bishop. It is good to 
hear him show up the ignorance of the chaplain who plucked him, and 
the profanity of the bishop who ordained him on the strength of an 
apostolic succession that has changed nothing in him but his dress. He 
may well hold on by apostolical succession,” said Mr. Kneeshaw ; “ it’s all 
he has to boast of. Jf aman has no natural claims on our respect, he 
must fall back on supernatural claims. If the O’Mulligan had been less 
out at elbows, he would have bragged less of his descent from Brian 
Boroo. That forged draft was all the cash he had.” 

Having thus established to his satisfaction a natural connection be- 
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tween silliness and ritualism, Mr. Kneeshaw addressed himself to his 
toilet. 

Meantime Mr. Gant, on his way to his work, had his thoughts 
equally busy about Mr. Kneeshaw. ‘“ What made that fellow become a 
priest? He laughs at our Holy Church, her orders, her sacraments, 
even her creeds. He said to Mawson the other day that the Athanasian 
Creed was like Temple Bar with the skulls on it—out of date, either as 
a landmark, a barrier, or a scarecrow, and the sooner it was swept away 
the better! Good Heavens! This man eats the bread of the Church, and 
thus bites the hand that feeds him !” 

The question that Mr. Gant asked himself, “ What brought this 
Jonah into the ship of the Church !—“ Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galére ?”’—will perhaps perplex our readers as much as it did Mr. Gant. 
The truth is, George Kneeshaw drifted into the Church. His father, 
himself a clergyman, always intended him for the ministry; his mother 
set her heart upon his entering it, and he himself did not feel himself at 
first unfit for it. But he soon began to find out his mistake. 

To begin with, he had a most uncomfortable curacy. Dr. Clancy, his 
rector, the Vicar of Wefton, who originally was a missionary, then an usher, 
then head master of the Hertford Grammar School, and then Vicar of 
Wefton, treated his curates as fourth-form schoolboys. Asa rule, therefore, 
no one who had any self-respect could endure to serve under him. Nor did 
he seek such to serve under him. He preferred to justify the wide interval 
he maintained between himself and his curates by choosing such as were 
far his inferiors in learning and intellect ; and as he was neither an able 
man nor a profound scholar he had to go low down for his recruits. 
These recruits were promoted to all the livings in and about Wefton of 
which the vicar had or obtained the patronage ; and so it came about that 
the clergy of the town and neighbourhood were, as a rule, of a very in- 
ferior class. George Kneeshaw, however, though a gentleman and scholar, 
and the last man the Doctor would have chosen for curate, or who would 
have chosen the Doctor for rector, had accepted a nomination to the 
parish church of Wefton on the recommendation of his uncle, a college 
friend of the vicar. Rector and curate were not long in finding out their 
mistake, which could not now, however, be rectified for two years, the 
term of a first curacy. Kneeshaw was the three things Dr. Clancy 
“most highly held in hate” in a curate—able, independent, and Broad 
Church ; while Dr. Clancy seemed to Kneeshaw, not perhaps altogether 
justly, the incarnation of cant—a man whose idea of religion was unctuous 
talk, who believed, so to speak, in “soft money,” in an unlimited and 
irredeemable issue of paper. 

Thus, to begin with, Kneeshew had a very uncomfortable curacy. 
But this was not all, or nearly all, or anything indeed, compared with 
another great and growing trouble of his life. Less than a year after his 
ordination he began to find that he had entered a haunted house, or, 
rather, a house with a haunted room init. We cannot better express 
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his position in the Church, In most respects it was a very pleasant 
position, It made him master of his own time ; allowed him some leisure 
to read ; gave him a choice of friends wide as the parish, and brought 
him into a kindly relationship to the poor that he thought more of and 
made more of than most clergymen. But this position he held on the 
terms of his acceptance of creeds, articles, and doctrines that seemed to 
him to conflict with each other and with reason. At first he stilled his 
conscience with the thought that, as beyond dispute the Articles looked 
towards Geneva and the Liturgy towards Rome, no clergyman could 
accept the two together without reservation. But a slight acquaintance 
with the clergy of Wefton—who, as we have said, were, asa rule, of a very 
inferior class—convinced him that they accepted absolute contradictions 
in perfect good faith, their consciences in this matter being much clearer 
than their brains. In fact, his intercourse with the Wefton clergy rather 
deepened than lightened his sense of responsibility, for no reasonable 
man could listen to their arguments without his faith being shaken. 
Naturaily, though illogically, Kneeshaw’s contempt for the advocates 
extended to contempt for their cause, and his scepticism under their 
treatment became more confirmed and profound. At first he faced and 
fought his doubts fiercely. 

He would not make his judgment blind ; 

He faced the spectres of the mind 

To lay them. 

But they were not laid. When he seemed to have exorcised them 
they returned sevenfold and irresistible till he fled before them, and 
lived now, as we have said, in a house with a haunted room in it, 
whose door he shunned to open and shuddered even to pass. He declined 
controversy, put aside apologies and aids to faith, where he found “ no 
light, but rather darkness visible ”—which but manifested the difficulties 
they were designed to clear—and returned to his study of natural 
history, in which he delighted most and found most distraction. Lock 
the haunted chamber as he would, however, he could not lock out the 
horror of it from his mind. It was always there, latent or evident, and 
affected his whole life, in some respects, curiously enough, for good. 
Practically, scepticism wrought in him the zeal of a religion. It made 
him sometimes sour and cynical in speech, especially in his intercourse 
with his brother clergy, but in act it seemed to double his natural kindli- 
ness. Naturally he was very generous—to the weak and dependent 
generosity itself—with women gentle as a woman, with children child- 
like as a child, humble with the poor, homely with the simple, kindly to 
every creature with the claim of helplessness. Now this natural kindli- 
ness was raised by his scepticism into a religion, in part through his 
eagerness to atone for the heterodoxy of his thoughts by the orthodoxy 
of his life, and in part through the hope that his life might re-act upon 
his thoughts to their reconversion-—a hope founded on a textin the New 
Testament and encouraged by the advice of his friend Archer Lawley, 
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Vicar of Fenton, a Broad Churchman, with whom George spent every 
spare hour. Those who think that he should not have allowed his 
conscience to be sophisticated by this hope may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the sin brought its own punishment with it. George was 
haunted and unhappy, flying before a spectre he had not the courage to 
face again, 

Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turn’d round, walks on, 

And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 


When he had dressed himself with some difficulty—for he was badly 
bruised and could not stir his right arm without pain—and had got 
downstairs, he found Fritters in tribulation. A meerschaum pipe had 
fallen upon a glass case containing a loathsome array of specimens of the 
British spider which George had collected and arranged; and Fritters, 
stooping over the wreck, was divided between her horror of the spiders 
and her desire to pick the pipe and the shattered glass out from among 
them. 

“Oh, please, sir, I done it,” she cried, with a fresh outburst of tears. 
“T was standing on a chair a-polishing of the bookcase, when I shook 
down the pipe from the top on to the glass case. Eh, whatever maun 
I do?” 

“ Pooh!” said George, taking up the pipe to find a hairy and hideous 
specimen crushed out of all recognition under its bowl. “ Don’t be a 
child, Fritters ”»—Fritters was of the mature age of twelve—“ there isn’t 
much harm done, and erying won’t mend it, anyhow.” He was under 
the fond delusion that Fritters was bemoaning his loss and deprecating 
his anger, though nothing could be farther from her thoughts. 

“Eh! but shoo will go on though,” said Fritters, not in the least 
consoled. ‘ Ye mind how shoo called me for a week for blackleading 
of your boots, sir, and that was nowt to this,” looking disconsolately at 
the shattered case, 

George couldn’t help a smile at his egotistical delusion that Fritters’ 
concern was about him, while at the same time he was pleased by her 
faith in his forgiveness, “She'll think it was I, Fritters,” said he, 
putting his hand kindly on the girl’s shoulder. 

“ But, please, sir, if shoo ax you if [ done it?” asked Fritters 
anxiously, knowing George was a soft one and fearing he might not have 
the strength of mind to tell a direct lie. 

“She can’t ask me if I say, ‘Miss Skinner, I have had a misfor- 
tune; would you kindly send Fritters for the glazier ?’ ” 

Fritters was as much tickled as relieved by the idea of doing Miss 
Skinner in this ingenious way ; and her crushing terror of that virago 
having been removed there was room in her heart for lighter anxieties 
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to stir. “ Please, sir, was it a particler un?” she asked, looking at the 
scrunched spider with an expression in which natural abhorrence and an 
affectation of interest struggled together ludicrously. 

“Tt was aspecimen of the Argyroneta aquatica, Fritters,” said George 
solemnly. 

“Was it though 1” exclaimed Fritters, looking now with awe on the 
brute. “ And the glass will be tenpence mayhap?” Here she felt on 
surer ground, for tenpence was deducted from her scanty last quarter’s 
wages for a pane she put her elbow through. Suddenly, to George’s sur- 
prise, she began to cry more silently, but more profusely than ever. 
“T’m nowt but trouble to you, sir,” she sobbed, “ but I will learn them 
tables.” ; 

This heroic resolution referred to tasks Mr. Kneeshaw set her. He 
gave Fritters the only thing he ever grudged to give—his time—borrow- 
ing her from Miss Skinner for half an hour of an evening to teach her 
to read, write, and cipher. The girl was a foundling from the work- 
house, recommended to George by her friendlessness, and as she took the 
opportunity of her evening lesson to tell him her griefs and grievances, 
she soon learned to look on him as her Deus ex machind to get her out 
of scrapes. She felt besides that there was a bond between them in 
their common awe of Miss Skinner, who ruled George nearly as despotic- 
ally as she did Fritters. 

“ Of cowrse you'll learn the tables,” said George soothingly, touched 
by the feeling she showed; “but I’ll tell you what, Fritters, if Miss 
Skinner sees you’ve been crying, she'll know you've been in mischief.” 
This was effective, especially as it was reinforced by a shrill cry from the 
kitchen. 

“ Georgina!”—the workhouse mistress, who was childless, had 
christened the foundling after her husband—‘ Georgina! What-are- 
you-a-doing-of-upstairs-and-not-a-hand- put-to-the-boots-and-knives-when- 
it-is-a’most-time-to-be-getting-dinner-ready- you - lazy -idle- gaumless-good- 
for-nowt!” This discharge of shrapnell, shot out as one word, was very 
effective, and brought down Fritters instantaneously. George also felt, 
as it was meant he should, the reproach of lateness and laziness, and sat 
down to devour his breakfast and the Wefion Witness simultaneously, 
after the manner of bachelors. He soon came across a paragraph of some 
interest, which he read with a grim smile. 

“Our readers will be concerned to hear of an accident, which was 
like to have had a fatal termination, and which happened last evening to 
Mr. Clarence Pickles, son of our respected member. As Mr. Pickles was 
driving down Sugg Lane—which it will be remembered is the short way 
from Driffield Street to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Station—a little 
urchin ran out of one of the houses in that swarming neighbourhood 
waving a red flag in the face of the horse. The high-spirited ar al 
took fright, became uncontrollable, and bolted, and, having knocked down 
and run over the child which was the cause of all the mischief, dashed 
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from Sugg Lane into Slater’s Alley—the footway which crosses the 
railway cutting by the plank bridge. Here the groom lost his nerve and 
leaped off, but Mr. Pickles fortunately stuck manfully to his post, though 
he could not guide the panie-stricken animal so as to prevent its knocking 
down the Rev. Mr. Kneeshaw, one of the eurates of the parish church, 
who, however, we ave happy to say, escaped without serious injury. As the 
shaft struck the reverend gentleman, the horse stumbled and came down 
within a few yards of the cutting, into which, in all human probability, 
it must have plunged but for this timely and most providential accident. 
The horse, which was a very valuable animal, was seriously injured, and the 
harness, either maliciously, or, as we prefer to think, officiously, was cut 
to pieces by the crowd that collected about the scene of the accident. 
The groom had two ribs broken in his fall, and the child, which was run 
over and had both its legs fractured, lies in a precarious state, its mother 
obstinately opposing its removal to the Infirmary.” 

In this piece of penny-a-lining, George read the frank hand of Mr. 
Pickles ; and indeed the reporter, hearing of the accident, had judiciously 
gone to head-quarters to ensure the correctness of his account. Mr. 
Pickles would probably have given a truer, or at least a more 
plausible, narrative of the affair if the reporter had not come upon him 
while still in a state of irritation against Mr. Kneeshaw and not cool 
enough to calculate the evidence against such a version of the accident. 
George was not the man to talk or think much of his part in the affair, 
and was more amused than aggrieved by the paragraph, so far as it con- 
cerned himself; that part of it, however, in which the reporter, echoing 
Mr. Pickles, showed less concern for the injured child than for the injured 
horse and harness, was not amusing, George had seen the little fellow 
immediately after the accident, and could not get the white face, patient 
from excess of pain, out of his thoughts as he lay awake in the night ; 
and now he hurried over his breakfast that he might go to see what 
could be done for the child. ae 

Sugg Lane, with its two gorgeous gin palaces, many foul and fetid 
beershops, and its sordid, squalid, crowded homes, was like one of those 
women who might be seen of a morning standing about its pavement— 
frowsy, slatternly, down-at-heel, and unwholesome-looking, a tawdry 
ribbon or two making her rags look more wretched. In a sunken cellar 
in this unlovely lane lay the little child that was run over—Squire 
Lumb, “Squire,” “Colonel,” “Captain,” and even “Lord,” are not 
uncommon Christian names in the levelling West Riding. The little 
Squire lay lost in a corner of a great bed which took up a third of the 
cellar, and which he shared at night with his father and mother. His 
mother had left the wash-tub to coax him into lying quiet, for he was 
very restless and feverish. 

“ Lig thee daan, doy, doee nah.” * 








* Lie down, dear, do now. 
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“May I come in, Mrs. Lumb?” 

“Come forards, Mr. Kneeshaw, and sit thee daan. Aw’m fain to 
see yo.” 

‘“‘ How is he to-day?” 

“ None so weel,” said the poor woman, as she rocked herself back 
and forward in deep trouble. “ He had some mak’ of a sick gird*—a fit 
like—after yo’d been last neet, and doctor coomed and ’xamined him 
and said we must tak’ him to t’ Infirmary. Eh, my puir bairn, my puir 
bairn, they'll niver tak’ thee to t’ Infirmary to be a-cuttin’ and a- 
slashin’ and tryin’ their experience wi’ thee; for tha knaws, Mr. Knee- 
shaw, when Joe Webster, our Nancy’s husband’s brother, fell off the 
steet and was took to t? Infirmary, the doctors tell’d him there was 
nowt for it but he maun have his leg ta’en off, and he nobbkut a lad, as it 
might be our James, and as fine a lad as ever stepped, but they killed 
him amang ’em did t’ doctors, and cut his leg off, and he niver looked 
up at after,t but was browt hoam to dee. And then to be telled that 
aw’m a-murderin’ our Squire because aw’m agen his gwin’ into t’ In- 
firmary! An’ murdered he is, too,” cried the poor mother, starting up 
and bending over the bed, “trampled and trodden down like t’ stones 
in t’ street, and thowt no more on than t’ muck under t’ horses’ hoofs. 
Eh, that ever I should live to see this day !” 

George said what he could to soothe her, which wasn’t much, and 
then, knowing that hard work is the anodyne of the poor, tried to divert 
her thoughts. ‘TI see you have a big wash to-day, Mrs. Lumb, and I 
am sure you won’t mind me if I sit and watch Squire a bit, while you 
go on with your washing. I have a bit of time to myself thfs morning.” 

“ It’s varry gooid on yo’, Mr. Kneeshaw, aw’m sewer it is, and aw’ll 
niver be out on your debt,” said Mrs. Lumb, drying her tears in her 
apron. “ When he was a-ramblin’ and a-ravin’ last neet, and that rest- 
less that we were fair bet ‘wi’ him, ’twas ‘Mr. Kneeshaw’ an’ ‘ Mr. 
Kneeshaw’ ovver an’ ovver agin.” | 

Squire was still and lucid enough now, watching with a dreamy 
interest the grapes and the flaring picture-book which George added to 
the treasures ranged by his bed. These treasures, which he had asked 
at different times to have brought to him, were only a less pitiful sight 
than the child himself—a white marble, a string with a round piece of 
leather at the end, a whipping top, twopence in halfpence, and the 
burst balloon, which was found clutched in his hand when he was picked 
up. He nodded towards it now, as George sat by the bedside and took 
the little feverish hand in his: “ Broken!” he said, looking up anxiously 
in George’s face to see how he would take this terrible disaster. He 
seemed quite relieved when George only smiled and said— 

“ Never mind, Squire, we can get another.” 

He lay quiet a little to take in this offer in all its bearings, looking the 








* “ Gird,” attack. tT “Stee,” ladder, 
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while at the burst balloon, his mind wandering from it to the accident, 
of which it was the occasion, with the result of a refusal which was not 
meant to be as ungracious as it sounded—* Don’t want another ;” and 
then, after a pause, “ Please, Mr. Kneeshaw, I shall miss my marks.” 

“Eh, mun ! he does greeat ovver thim marks,” said his mother, whose 
broad Yorkshire contrasted with the child’s school-taught English. 
Marks for attendance were given in the Sunday-school, and a prize at 
the close of the year for the full number. It was curious to find the 
treasures of a top and marble and the troubles of the loss of a mark 
and a sixpenny prize of such importance as to be remembered by the 
child in the midst of his pain ; and George in his present depressed mood 
drew the morbid moral that the treasures and troubles of the lad’s elders 
would not look larger if taken from under the microscope of their imagi- 
nation. From this morbid moralising he was roused by the appearance of 
a special treasure and trouble of hisown, He was startled into dropping 
a grape he was peeling with his penknife for the child by a voice at the 
door. 

* Does Mrs. Lumb live here ?” 

Mrs. Lumb herself was startled into the astonishing civility of a 
curtsey. 

“Nay for sewer, Miss Masters! Ould Betty sent for yo’ after all? 
T telled her aw couldn’t for shame ax yo’ to come into t’ lane, let alone 
such a hoil as this.” 

“T wasn’t sent for, Mrs. Lumb, but I read of the accident in the 
paper and thought I might help you to nurse a bit. How do you do, 
Mr. Kneeshaw? You're not hurt, I hope ?” 

“Thank you, I’m all right,” said George, who couldn’t help a look 
of amazement at Miss Masters’ appearance in the last character in which 
he would have expected to see her. Her ministrations had been con- 
fined to her own neighbourhood, which was in another parish at the far 
side of the town. “TI didn’t know you knew Squire, Miss Masters.” 

“T don’t know him. Do I, Squire?” she said, as she rearranged his 
tumbled pillows with one hand and with the other raised his head with 
the deftness of a nurse and the tenderness of a mother, Squire’s wide 
wondering eyes were a suflicient answer. 

“T thought Mrs. Lumb wished to send for you.” 

“ Nooan soa, Mr. Kneeshaw, aw niver thowt on axin’ her into sich 
an a haase as this. But ould Betty—tha knaws ould Betty, Miss, shoo 
that hawks brandysnap an’ sich mak’ o’ stuff—shoo telled me that tha 
visited the sick childer araand where shoo come thro’, up aboon the Green 
Market, and that tha did ’em a deal more gooid nor t’ doctors.” 

The Prince could not have been more amazed at the sight of Cin- 
derella at home than George at this revelation of Miss Masters as hospital 
nurse, 

“Yes; I do sometimes visit sick children,” said the young lady de- 
fiantly, in answer to the astonished look which had not yet died out of 
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George’s face. ‘There’s room in Wefton, I hope, for another Miss 
Langham.” 

Miss Langham was an odious old maid, attached to the parish church 
as tract and scandal distributor, the horror of its curates, the terror of 
its poor, and George’s special detestation, as Miss Masters well knew. 

“T thought you were close behind me, Jane,” to her maid, who now 
appeared at the door wrestling with a big bundle. 

“ Please, Miss, I lost you at the turn.” 

“Tt’s a water-bed for Squire, Mrs. Lumb. He will find it much 
easier to lie on.” 

“T’m afraid I can be of no use,” said George wistfully. 

“Unless you can make beds, Mr. Kneeshaw. But even Miss Lang- 
ham wouldn’t turn you out of a house in your own parish.” 

“You don’t know Miss Langham then. I shall call again in the 
evening to hear what the doctor thinks, Mrs. Lumb, and to bring Squire 
the Sunday-school prize he is fretting over. Good-bye, Miss Masters; I 
shall report: you to Miss Langham for poaching.” 

As George walked away he thought that the less he saw ofthat young 
lady the better it would be for his peace of mind, and for his peace of 
conscience, too. He must not give another hostage to the Church that 
held already so many securities for his fealty. 
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